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IN MEMORIAM 
BELLE CHENAULT ARGO 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the’ oak. 


Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan.—C ymbeline. 


Less than a twelve-month past it became the 
writer’s sad duty to pen for the Annals an apprecia- 
tion of his friend, William Kavanaugh Argo, super- 
intendent of the Colorado School. There now falls 
to his lot a yet sadder duty—to prepare an apprecia- 
tion of still another friend, Dr. Argo’s successor and 
widow, Belle Chenault Argo, ‘‘sometimes known,’’ 
as she says in the opening paragraph of her will, ‘‘as 
Isabella Chenault Argo.’’ 

What makes the task so sadly heavy is the knowl- 
edge of the fact that during the entire period of his 
close acquaintance with Mrs. Argo, extending over a 
period of twenty-eight years, there never was a mo- 
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ment that her life was absolutely free from the grim 
shadow of tragedy. But it was never herself for 
whom she feared, but always one of her loved ones 
that was threatened. Nevertheless, none but those 
very close to her knew the burden of apprehension 
that weighed upon her spirits, and none but the very 
closest were in a position to appreciate the wonder- 
ful courage with which she bore up under this burden 
and dissembled so as to give no pain to those for 
whom she feared, nor discomfort to her entourage. 

Her earlier life presaged nothing of the grayness 
that was to shadow its close. Born six miles from 
Danville, Ky., on the 15th of February, 1865, the 
daughter of Judge William Chenault, one of the 
greatest jurists and law teachers of his day, she grew 
up amid the culture and carefree ease of a fine Ken- 
tucky family. To an academic training which won 
for her the degree of Bachelor of Arts, she added a 
natural refinement and spontaneous courtesy that 
became an every-day garb, not a cloak assumed 
merely for the occasion of the moment. 

Married in October, 1886, at the age of twenty-one 
and in the full bloom of youthful charm, she brought 
to the Kentucky School an atmosphere that had long 
been lacking. Fond of society, vivacious, cultured, 
she rounded out her husband’s work as chief execu- 
tive, by adding to the social activities of the house- 
hold of the school. 

The wife of the superintendent of a school for the 
deaf has many opportunities for brightening the life 
of resident teachers and officers, and, for that mat- 
ter, of bringing non-residents into closer connection 
with the school as a home school, during out-of- 
school and off-duty hours. In fact she can, if she 
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elects, be the bridge between the official and the 
social life of such a school, strengthening and enlarg- 
ing the bonds of sympathy, mutual understanding, 
and good-will that should always exist among its 
teachers and officers. 


These opportunities Mrs. Argo used to the fullest 
all through her many years in the Colorado School, 
no less than through the younger, gayer, and care- 
free period of her life in the Kentucky School. Asa 
hostess she was, to use a term that has become hack- 
neyed in its application in this connection, ideal. She 
supplemented Dr. Argo’s brilliant conversational 
powers with a high-bred and all-observant solicitude 
for the comfort of her guests. Governors of states, 
great figures in the political history of Colorado dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, conventions 
of instructors, visiting teachers, parents of pupils, 
deaf or blind former pupils or guests, the 
stranger within her gates, all alike found her the 
gracious gentlewoman whose sole aim was to make 
the individual, no matter of what rank or station in 
life, feel at home, feel that he was welcome, and that 
his entertainment was a pleasure. 


In fact it might be claimed that Dr. Argo’s admin- 
istration of the Colorado School would have missed 
much of its attractive prominence and in a measure 
even of its material success, had not Mrs. Argo been 
constantly his wise co-adjutor. To quote a letter 
from a former member of the Board of Trustees and 
for eighteen years its secretary, ‘‘Mrs. Argo was a 
wonderful woman. She seemed never to forget; 
always thought of the right thing to do at the right 
time, and was so kind and thoughtful of everybody. 
I never experienced greater kindness than at her 
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hands.’’ The White House is as often and as pleas- 
antly remembered by its visitors during receptions 
and social functions no less because of its Lady than 
of the President who might be its official occupant. 


As is generally known, Dr. Argo came to Colorado 
in 1893 broken in health and in very nearly the last 
stages of tuberculosis. Mrs. Argo remained behind 


in Danville where she had obtained a position as 
teacher and her earnings helped to keep things going. 
It was at that time that the acid of tragedy first 
began to eat into her happiness. The following year 
Dr. Argo, greatly recovered, became head teacher in 
the Colorado School, and Mrs. Argo, relinquishing 
her position in Danville, came to Colorado Springs 
with her two small sons, Robert, then aged six, and 
William, one. Things looked brighter. Dr. Argo 
could never regain the lung tissue he had lost, but 
otherwise his health and stamina returned. From 
that time he was never again seriously ill until the 
very last, but eternal watchfulness and care were 
needed to avoid a new breakdown and to prevent 
another breach into the weakened citadel of his 
lungs. It was always more Mrs. Argo who thus 
watched and tended than Dr. Argo himself, and it is 
her achievement that he was able to live a life of 
active, far-ramifying usefulness longer than many 
men never broken by illness or disease. 

The writer fully believes that this gentlewoman 
had better claim to the hereditary heraldic device 
claimed by the British heir-apparent than most of 
these same Princes of Wales—Ich dien. ‘‘I serve’’ 
seems to have been the motto by which she regulated 
her life, service and loving-kindness to those very 
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near her, and service and loving-kindness to those 
not so near. 

I can well recall how more than twenty-five years 
ago, when the other member of my family was ill, 
Mrs. Argo, then holding no position in the school, 
came to express her sympathy. She brought a bas- 
ket of eggs, eggs new-laid, and in January at that 
and just the nourishment that a convalescent could 
enjoy. It was a trivial incident, but one of very 
many to any and all her friends who might need such 
sympathy and comfort. Her last message to this 
same friend just mentioned above who was ill with 
influenza was that she wished to call but could not 
because she had a cold herself. 

Such was Mrs. Argo, the individual. 

She held many and varied positions in the Colo- 
rado School. A trained oral teacher, she had for sev- 
eral years a speech class. Then another shadow 
darkened her life. Her elder son, Robert, fell ill 
with valvular disease of the heart and it became nec- 
essary to remove him to a lower altitude. The 
mother took both boys to Danville where she re- 
mained for two years as an oral teacher. Return- 
ing to Colorado in 1899 when Dr. Argo became su- 
perintendent, succeeding Mr. Dudley, she took her 
younger son, William, with her, but left Robert in 
Kansas City with the family of Mr. James B. Welsh, 
old-time Kentucky friends, the idea being that at that 
elevation his heart might gradually grow stronger, 
and, besides, Kansas City was nearer Colorado 
Springs than was Danville. 

She became bookkeeper of the school and super- 
intendent’s secretary, and while she held this posi- 
tion the writer, in his capacity as expert accountant, 
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shared the same desk with her, itemizing and baianc- 
ing her books, and then learned to appreciate fully 
her cheerful, sunny disposition, to see it broken now 
and then, oftener than he liked, by tears provoked 
by discouraging letters from Kansas City. Robert 
Argo remained with Mr. Welsh for two years. Valv- 
ular disease of the heart is one that medical science 
has as yet been powerless to overcome fully. That 
he not only passed through high school and college, 
but took a course at the Harvard Law School and 
became associated with the most prominent firm of 
attorneys in Colorado Springs, reaching his thirty- 
second year, is due to mother-love more than to any 
other influence. This young man’s standing among 
his fellows may be gauged from the circumstance 
that he was at one time president of the alumni asso- 


ciation of his college, and just when seized by his last 
mortal illness was proposed as one of the alumni 
trustees of the college. 


After serving as bookkeeper and superintendent’s 
secretary, Mrs. Argo again took an oral class at the 
school. Later, about fifteen years ago, when ill 
health compelled the retirement of the matron, Miss 
Sutton, Mrs. Argo assumed the position and until 
Dr. Argo’s death last year was in complete charge 
of the household of the school, serving at the same 
time as purchasing agent for all household supplies. 
In 1920 the Board appointed her assistant superin- 
tendent, so that when Dr. Argo died in April of last 
year and the Board appointed her superintendent, 
there was hardly any transition or break of author- 
ity, her long experience in every responsible ca- 
pacity, educational and administrative, and her full 
and intimate acquaintance with Dr. Argo’s plans and 
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dreams of the future of the school making her his 
logical successor. 


There are a hundred things that the head of an 
establishment like the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and the Blind should know. He must not merely be 
an educator with first-hand knowledge of the devious 
methods of teaching the deaf through the, often 
vicarious, medium of the eye, and of methods of 
teaching the blind with their handicaps and disabili- 
ties. He must be a commissary-general with a 
knowledge of foods and their nutritive values and 
cost in dollars and cents, wholesale and retail; he 
must be a wise purchasing agent and faithful stew- 
ard, an expert accountant ready at any time to give 
compt to the state of the great establishment en- 
trusted to his care, with its property and income vir- 
tually a million-dollar proposition; he must be a jack 
of all trades when it comes to visiting the shops and 
must be able to recognize as such any good piece of 
work at printing, carpentry, painting, cobbling, or 
broom-making; he must be some sort of plumber and 
steam-fitter with a knowledge of heating systems and 
plants and of an outfit supplying a dozen buildings 
with its ramifications of conduits, pipes, radiators 
and registers—he must be a physician and surgeon 
responsible as he is for the health and well-being of 
close to two hundred persons under his charge; he 
mast be a dairy expert, hog-raiser, and poultryman, 
must know something of automobiles and auto- 
trucks, must know what constitutes a good draft 
horse and the best type of farm wagon; he must be 
a good platform speaker and as often as not a non- 
denominational minister of the Gospel; he must be 
an architect and builder with a good knowledge of 
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building materials; he must be a fluent writer when 
it comes to editing his school paper and be able to 
read proof; he must have a smattering of insurance 
and other laws and be fully acquainted with the vari- 
ous statutes in connection with the school passed by 
the legislatures of the past forty-odd years. Last 
but not least, he must have the wisdom of Solomon 
as a disciplinarian of the boys and girls in the school, 
deaf and blind, with their diverse temperaments. 

All these qualifications Dr. Argo possessed in su- 
perabundant measure. Most persons would have 
ventured to don his mantle with diffidence. Mrs. 
Argo might have retired and live comfortably on the 
income of her own property and of that left her by 
her husband. Two friends with ample means wished 
to relieve her of the care of Dr. Argo’s aged ‘‘ Aunt 
Nancy,’’ who for fifteen years had been a member of 
his family. She knew only too well that uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown. She knew that the 
superintendency must prove often a heart-breaking 
burden. But she chose to carry on. 

Dr. Argo’s farewell greeting to her must have been 
akin to that of Augustus Caesar: Livia, conjugit 
nostri memor, vive et vale, and mindful of their past 
glory of accomplishment she chose to stay and hold 
aloft the torch falling from dying hands. 

The school was all she had to live for. 

A tragic fate unparalleled in the history of any fam- 
ily connected with the education of the American deaf 
had, in the short space of less than four years— 
looking back it seems like the twinkling of an eye— 
taken from her ruthlessly all that was near and dear, 
her two sons grown to brilliant, promising manhood, 
her husband, and lastly ‘‘Aunt Nancy.’’ And with 
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her own death, black-hooded, remorseless, unac- 
countable Destiny was to wipe this entire distin- 
guished family from the slate of the living. 

She chose to carry on. There was, of course, op- 
position and dissatisfaction in certain quarters— 
there always is at every change of administration 
whether of empires, republics, or schools for the 
deaf. She sensed this opposition, but, as she felt 
free to remark to the writer, she knew herself to be 
competent in every way and that, at bottom, the only 
ebjection that could be advanced against her was 
that she was a woman. 

It took time for her to find herself. Dazed by the 
successive hammer-blows of bereavement, all but 
questioning the wisdom of Providence, worn out by 
the long and constant attendance and vigil at her 
husband’s bedside, the marvel is that she did not 
collapse utterly. In retrospect the writer cannot re- 
call a more heroic figure or one more deserving of 
admiration than this gentlewoman during the last 
year of her life. 

She gave herself heart and soul to her task. No 
one could possibly be more conscientious or more de- 
sirous of doing her work right and doing it well, as 
ever in her great Taskmaster’s eye. She determined 
to do things herself and not to delegate them to 
others. An instance might be cited in her decision 
to do her own platform speaking and to master the 
sign language, in both of which arts Dr. Argo had 
been a past grandmaster. 

There are persons who cannot stand and face even 
an altogether friendly audience without a tremor. 
The hinges not only of the knees but of the mind be- 
come loosed and they are in a maze of confusion. 
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They may be fine, even brilliant in conversation, they 
may be well-informed and have a full command of 
choice diction, but when required to address an as- 
semblage they are panic stricken. We all know them. 
Our friend was one of them. In teachers’ and other 
meetings she would offer suggestions and make re- 
marks from her seat, but would absolutely decline 
to take the rostrum. 

But when, with the superintendency, the duty de- 
volved upon her to address meetings, she set about 
overcoming her natural aversion to platform speak- 
ing. The greatest of all orators who chewed peb- 
bles while speaking in order to cure his stuttering, 
who harangued the roaring sea to strengthen his 
voice and lungs, and who stood underneath a down- 
pointing sword blade to overcome the habit of a 
twitching shoulder was not more resolute in his pur- 
pose. 


As an oral teacher she had been under no neces- 
sity to learn the sign language. Moreover, she had 
no natural aptitude for this mode of expression and 
had not picked it up spontaneously as is often the 
case with those thrown into constant contact with the 
deaf. But, determined to speak in chapel to the deaf 
pupils without the aid of an interpreter and with- 
out substitutes, she engaged the writer to give her 
an hour’s lesson in the sign language two evenings 
each week. 

No student of a difficult and uncongenial art was 
ever more painstaking, more persistent, more patient 
or more teachable. I was free to tell her that if 
every pupil in her school were as bent on self-im- 
provement and as single-minded in mastering the 
task of the hour, the Colorado School would be the 
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greatest schoo! for the deaf in the world. Though 
often weary to the verge of exhaustion by the thou- 
sand and one exactions of the day’s work, she was 
never tardy, the smiling welcome of her greeting was 
never absent; nor was the zest with which she set 
about mastering the lesson in hand ever abated be- 
cause of this weariness. Soldiers in mud-filled 


trenches are not the only ones possessing courage or 
stamina. 


I might add that her main object was to prepare 
herself for her regular turn in conducting chapel 
exercises as set down in the year-book of the school. 
Handicapped by the fact that she had not yet mas- 
tered the art of extempore speaking, she had not only 
to memorize her address, but had at the same time 
to remember its proper translation into signs. It 
will give some insight into the methodical character 
of her mind when it is stated that the subjects and 
texts for her Sunday services for the whole school 
year were selected and given each its date at the very 
bginning of the series of lessons, and that the topics 
of a number of her Monday and Friday talks were 
fixed upon far in advance. Her improvement in the 
use of the language and in her style of delivery, 
though slow as had to be expected from one who was 
neither mimic nor pantomimist by nature, was con- 
stant, and her last talk, given exactly two weeks be- 
fore her death on the subject of manners was her 
best. It might be added that on this occasion she 
had two of the older pupils on the platform, giving a 
practical demonstration, the one of good, the other of 
the opposite bad manners, and that she offered a 
pound box of candy to the pupil giving the best ac- 
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count of the lecture in the classroom language exer- 
cise of the day. 

As the weeks and months passed, she began to find 
herself, for though the scars remain, time heals all 
wounds. In January the Board of Trustees, of 
which Dr. Hubert Work, Postmaster General, is 
President, and who came from Washington to attend 
the meeting, re-appointed her for a term of two 
years, thus extending her tenure of office until July 
1, 1924. This action of the Board, indicating com- 
plete confidence in Mrs. Argo, swept away all opposi- 
tion and all expectations of any aspirants who might 
wish to supplant her or who desired to see her sup- 
planted. 

‘¢ Aunt Nancy’’ died on January 31, an event that, 
though sad, relieved her of a great burden and cause 
of anxiety, for this lovely old lady had been bed- 
ridden and helpless for over a year and had claimed 
much of Mrs. Argo’s spare time and solicitude. 

Mrs. Argo’s path was then open, unobstructed by 
any other interest or duty. She could give all her 
heart, all her thought, all her time to the school with- 
out any deflecting influences. Had Fate allowed her 
to remain there is not the smallest doubt that she 
would have upheld the traditions of the Argo name 
and given the school a great and successful adminis- 
tration. 

But there is no bargaining with Destiny. 

During January and February the influenza was 
yampant in Colorado Springs and a number of its 
most distinguished citizens who seemed to have a 
long lease of life in prospect were taken. The school 
was invaded and a score or more of pupils sent to 
the hospital. Several of the teachers were also on 
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the sick list, among them Miss Katherine E. Barry, 
head teacher, destined to follow Mrs. Argo into the 
Beyond by a few days. Some of the hired help were 
also taken ill, and from one of these, Mrs. Argo, 
usually the picture of health, having been during the 
great epidemic of 1918 immune from the disease, 
caught the infection. She kept to herroom forseveral 
days using the telephone to keep in touch with the 
office and the several departments. She was getting 
better, but before she was fully recovered, her sense 
of duty impelled her to call a meeting of the super- 
visors in her office. There was a relapse which de- 
veloped into pneumonia, and though the best medi- 
cal skill and nursing labored frantically to save her 
life, she died on the morning of March 6, having just 
completed her fifty-seventh year. 

One friend claims that she died of a broken heart. 

I believe so. 

Her day’s work kept her mind bright, keen, and 
active. But the silent watches of the night! Alone, 
utterly alone, during those still, dark hours, yearn- 
ing, often sobbing for those who had left her, who 
can fathom such loneliness? 

She must have slipped out of life as a spent swim- 
mer throws up his arms and silently sinks into the 
depths. 

She deserved to live; none better. 

May her death, as Bacon says, open the gate to 
good fame and extinguish envy. 

Some one has said that the most interesting of all 
documents are last wills and testaments. They often 
bare the soul and give a true insight into the inmost 
recesses of the mind and heart of those who make them. 
Mrs. Argo’s will is an instance and must appear finely 
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characteristic in its minute directions for the dis- 
posal of her possessions. It is not at all difficult for 
the mind’s eye to see her standing smilingly in the 
circle of her friends and bestowing upon them the 
tokens of her good will and remembrance, and as 
this sketch is intended less as a eulogy than as a pen 
portrait, the writer may be pardoned for enlarging 
upon the subject. 

The will was made in September of last year 
shortly after Dr. Argo’s estate had been settled and 
when Mrs. Argo knew just what she had to dispose 
of. She had property of her own, and the value of 
the two estates was in the neighborhood of $36,000. 
It is unnecessary to state that at the time Mrs. Argo 
had every expectation of several more years of life, 
and had she lived these years the value of her estate 
would have been increasing constantly. Indeed, in 
this respect, the chief loser by her untimely death is 
the Colorado School, named as residuary legatee. 

The first important provision of the will was the 
creation of a trust fund of $15,000 for the mainte- 
nance of Mrs. Nancy E. Spilman, the aged aunt of 
Dr. Argo, and in the event of Mrs. Spilman’s death 
the continuation permanently of this trust fund for 
the benefit of Dr. Argo’s brother, John Jacobs, and 
his heirs. ‘‘Aunt Nancy’’ as Mrs. Spilman was 
affectionately known by every friend of Doctor and 
Mrs. Argo, passed away at the grand age of ninety- 
nine years only a little more than a month before 
Mrs. Argo, and Dr. Argo’s brother thus becomes the 
beneficiary of this provision of Mrs. Argo’s will. 

To Colorado College, in Colorado Springs, there 
is bequeathed a fund of $5,000, the income to be used 
as a scholarship bearing the name of her younger 
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son, William Chenault. This college already pos- 
sessed a scholarship founded two years ago by his 
widow in memory of Mrs. Argo’s elder son, Robert 
Givens. Both young men were alumni of the college. 

The conditions governing the awarding of -the 
scholarship are interesting. They are as follows: 

(a) The president and faculty of said Colorado 
College shall award such scholarship; 

(b) It shall be awarded to a young man who has 
completed at least one year of academic work in 
Colorado College; 

(c) The student to whom the scholarship is 
awarded must be in actual need of said scholarship 
in order to complete his academic course; 

(d) Lastly, and most important, his character 
must be, in the opinion of those awarding the schol- 
arship, of such excellence as to warrant the expecta- 
tion that he will lead a life of good example and serv- 
ice to others. 

A similar fund with similar conditions was given 
to Center College, in Danville, Ky., to perpetuate 
the memory of Dr. Argo, an alumnus of that seat 
of learning. 

These three scholarships will not only keep green 
the memory of the Argo name, but will serve as an 
incentive to effort toward self-improvement and cul- 
ture, the sort of self-improvement and culture upon 
which both Doctor and Mrs. Argo placed greater:im- 
portance than upon any other. 

To her aunt, Mrs. Nora G. Ayers, of Pineville, Ky., 
Mrs. Argo left $5,000 and the set of silver teaspoons 
given her by this aunt. To five friends associated 
with her in the Colorado School she left the sum of 
$500 each, and a similar amount to two old-time as- 
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sociates in the Kentucky School. To two friends in 
Colorado Springs she left each a similar sum of $500. 
To another friend in the Colorado School she be- 
queathed $200 ‘‘and her fur coat,’’ the only item 
excepted in the clause giving all her wearing ap- 
parel to the Colorado School. In this connection it 
might be mentioned that when William and Robert 
Argo and later Dr. Argo died, a similar disposition 
was made of much of their clothing which was dis- 
tributed among pupils who were most in need of or 
could best appreciate such gifts. 

The school, also, is made the recipient of her li- 
brary and of the life-size oil painting of Dr. Argo by 
McClymont given him by hundreds of friends in Col- 
orado Springs a few years before his death . The 
school is made residuary legatee after all bequests 
have been filled. This last provision must make it 
appear that Mrs. Argo intended to devote the bal- 
ance of her life, had she been spared, to the service 
of the school virtually without compensation, in the 
event of re-appointment in recognition of meritori- 
ous service, to the position of superintendent, her 
term of office still having until July 1, 1924, to run. 
Under such circumstances it is possible to estimate 
the increase in the value of her estate, counting her 
earnings at not less than $4,000 annually, so that 
eventually her benefaction to the school might very 
nearly have equalled if not surpassed in amount the 
Winfield Scott Stratton prize scholarship fund of 
$25,000. The income of this fund according to the 
will was to be devoted to assisting such pupils of the 
school as might need help in one way or another. 

The above cover the major items of the will. The 
minor provisions are no less characteristic. To her 
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brother-in-law, John Jacobs Argo, she bequeathed 
a gold watch that had been the property of Dr. Argo, 
having been left him by his father, said watch to be- 
come the property of Mr. J. J. Argo’s oldest sur- 
viving son in the event of his death. 

To her widowed daughter-in-law, Margaret Wil- 
son Argo, she bequeathed her ‘‘old-fashioned”’ hall 
clock, two ‘‘very old’’ mahogany sofas, her sugar- 
chest, all her old silver, her brass andirons, two sets 
of antique silver candlesticks, her set of china can- 
dle holders, her old gilt-and-silver fruit dish, her 
diamond and opal pin. The absence, here, of any 
monetary bequest may be explained by the circum- 
stance that this particular beneficiary is wealthy in 
her own right. 

To her friends, Mary Scott Chinn and Ellen H. 
Chinn, she left all her china ware, cut glass and sil- 
ver articles not specifically bequeathed to others. To 
her attorney, W. J. Chinn, one of Dr. Argo’s closest 
friends, she left his shaving stand and set. 

There are numerous other items and provisions, 
but those given will afford an insight behind the eur- 
tain of Mrs. Argo’s inner self. Few wills that have 
come to the writer’s knowledge have shown greater 
appreciation of friends or of services rendered, or 
have been more broadmindedly liberal. Very few 
persons who spent their lives in the service of the 
deaf made disposition of their estates as though ac- 
counting for a stewardship as was done by Mrs. 
Argo, and her last will and testament must appear 
the finest possible commentary upon her own char- 
acter. Several of the bequests speak trumpet- 
tongued of her sense of duty, and, as one who knew 
her well remarked to the writer not in this but in 
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another connection, she appreciated friends and their 
friendship more than any one else he knew. 

It is characteristic also that the will was made 
when it was made. Dr. Argo’s will, to which the 
writer was one of the two witnesses, was written in 
1899, and not a line was altered in the long interval 
of twenty-two years. His entire estate was left un- 
conditionally to Mrs. Argo, thus giving testimony of 
his complete confidence. No one else was mentioned. 
Immediately after this will was probated and the 
estate settled, Mrs. Argo made her own will. Many, 
in fact most, others would have delayed, but her 
sense of order, of meeting duties and issues squarely, 
and of doing things when they should be done in- 
stead of evading them, was manifest here as in every- 
thing connected with her every-day life. 

There was one form of wealth, however, which 
Mrs. Argo possessed in overflowing measure which 
she could neither bequeath nor devise, a form of 
wealth of which humanity never can have enough, 
the only kind of wealth that goes with the possessor 
inalienable and undivided into the hereafter—the 
treasure of countless deeds of loving-kindness, of 
self-sacrifice, loyalty, and devotion, the purity of 
mind that neither sees, hears, nor speaks evil, the un- 
conscious, spontaneous habit of the application of 
the Golden Rule, that must have made her seem to 
her husband, to her sons, to her friends, to many 
others 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command. 


GEORGE WM. VEDITZ, 


414 N. Custer Avenue, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


‘*THE WILL TO BELIEVE’’?* 


EXTRAORDINARY DEVELOPMENT OF TACTILE AND OLFACTORY 
SENSES COMPENSATORY FOR THE LOSS OF SIGHT AND 
HEARING 


Dr. T. J. Williams reported the case of Willetta Hug- 
gins, 17 years of age, blind and deaf, an inmate of the Wis- 
consin School for the Blind, and exhibited the patient. 
Miss Huggins gave some remarkable demonstrations in nam- 
ing colors by the sense of smell. For instance, a skein of 
wool composed of different colors was handed to her and she 
named the colors correctly by passing the skein of wool be- 
fore her nose as dark blue, yellow, pink, green, blue, fiery 
red, brown, and white. 

A bunch of paper flowers (colored) was handed to her 
and she named the colors correctly as white, yéllow, pink, 
lavender, purple, red, tomato red, and yellow. She was 
handed a small blotter used by the official stenographer, one 
side of which had a pink color, and the other side was white, 
with a blue border. Miss Huggins named correctly the 
colors on this blotter. One end of a wooden pole, about 12 
feet long, was placed on top of Dr. Robert H. Babcock’s 
head, while Miss Huggins took hold of the other end, and 
repeated every word Dr. Babcock said to her correctly. By 
the sense of touch she told the denominations on a one dollar 
bill, a ten dollar bill, a twenty dollar bill, and a one hun- 
dred dollar bill correctly. 

Dr. Robert H. Babcock said he knew of the case of a boy 
in Philadelphia, totally blind, who, if led along a path, four 
feet distant from trees could count every tree he passed. 
He said that blind people develop a peculiar facial sensa- 


* Reprinted, with permission, from The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, June 17, 1922 (Vol. LXXVIII No. 24). 
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tion which enables them to tell when they approach an ob- 
ject, whether it was a human being or anything else.— 
Official Bulletin of the Chicago Medical Society xxi:29 
(June 3) 1922. 

[Nore.—Because of the interest aroused by this case when 
it was presented before the Chicago Mddical Society, and 
knowing that Professor Jastrow had had opportunity to 
examine the patient, 7he Journal asked him to comment on 
the demonstration.—Epiror, The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. ] 

THE CASE OF WILLETTA HUGGINS 

The demonstration before the Chicago Medical 
Society of a young girl presumed to present unusual 
types of sense perception, and the impression made 
upon men of the medical profession that there was 
solid ground for such conclusions, justify the pres- 
ent statement. The claim was put forward that this 
girl is able to tell colors by the sense of smell and 
is further able to understand spoken language, pro- 
vided there is a connection between her fingers and 
the head or larynx of the speaker, either directly 
or through the medium of a wooden rod. This claim 
means that she possesses so acute a vibratory sense 
through tactile organs as to distinguish the very 
minute differences in vibration involved in the dis- 
tinction of spoken sounds. Additional performances 
urged the further claim that she could read with her 
fingers large headlines in newspaper print. 

Cases of this kind belong to a well-recognized 
group of phenomena known to recent generations 
and even in part to ancient times. The reason why 
such claims find ready acceptance among critical and 
even psychologically trained individuals lies in the 
prepossession in favor of such beliefs. It is, in brief, 
one more example of ‘‘the will to believe.’’ Against 
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this popular prepossession, it may be stated emphati- 
cally that psychology has been unable to recognize 
the existence of such powers. Furthermore, it is 
extremely difficult to explain on biologic principles 
how capacities of this kind could be carried forward 
in the evolutionary processes and remain dormant 
except under unusual conditions. The present case 
involves also the further idea that those deprived of 
the use of one sense find compensation in the devel- 
opment of another. In terms of refined training and 
minute attention to sense indications that would or- 
dinarily be overlooked, the last statement is endorsed 
by psychology. Toward the existence of such senses 
as Miss Huggins maintains, the attitude of psycholo- 
gists is just as negative as for the general claim of 
unusual senses, such as ‘‘smelling’”’ colors. 

Such claims are connected in the remote and the 
near history with the ability to read the mind or 
thoughts of others, and with the possession of powers 
of access to personal details that could not come 
through the ordinary channels of sense. The best 
recognized instances of this order are generally de- 
scribed as telepathic, or clairvoyant, without definite 
reference to the type of sense impression by which 
such information is conveyed. Still more popularly 
are such persons spoken of.as being ‘‘psychic.’’ 
Such claims equally remain unrecognized by psychol- 
ogists. In this instance I can speak by the right of 
statistics, for only from 3 to 5 per cent of the psy- 
chologists to whom I addressed a circular were in- 
clined to give a limited adherence to such an hypothe- 
sis. The 95 per cent or more were decidedly against 
such a supposition. Strictly speaking, to say that a 
mind is ‘‘psychic’’ has about as much meaning as to 
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say that one’s body is anatomic. Unquestionably we 
have not exhausted the range of sense perception, 
nor have we penetrated all the mysteries of communi- 
cation of mind to mind. But with the most generous 
allowance for such possibilities, it still is the duty of 
psychologists to oppose vigorously the popular no- 
tions through which the ready acceptance of stories 
of unusual senses results. 

The next stage of the inquiry is the evidential one. 
Miss Huggins goes through some tests which are in- 
terpreted to mean that she possesses unusual senses. 
Such tests require minute technical examination. 
The history of this, as of other cases, shows most 
clearly that everything depends on the absolute ri- 
gidity of the tests, leaving no loophole for a resort 
to supernormal hypotheses by a hasty conclusion 
that ordinary senses are insufficient to account for 
what is done. So interested are people at large in 
the possibilities of rare performances of sense 
powers or thought transference that such exhibitions 
have become a recognized part of the performance 
of the vaudeville stage. That craft which is repre- 
sented by the Society of American Magicians fur- 
nishes most interesting proof of the possibilities of 
intentional and clever deception. There are any 
number of ‘‘mind-reading’’ performances that would 
baffle even the power of a well informed amateur to 
fathom the procedure. Naturally, these performers 
are frequently willing to be accredited with super- 
natural powers; but the more recent books that ex- 
pose the mode of operation offer an amazing proof of 
the extreme ingenuity which has been expended on the 
creation of such mysteries. If we had the same tend- 
ency to credit stage performers with unusual senses 
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as we have to ascribe them to the blind and deaf, we 
should find as strong evidence for the conclusion in 
their case as in the case of Willetta Huggins. On the 
other hand, the medical interest is centered upon the 
other side of the problem of deception, and in ameas- 
ure so also is the psychologic interest. This begins 
with the hysterical type of self-deception and ex- 
pands to all sorts of mixtures of belief and half 
belief, and a consent to believe quite akin to a 
delusion. 


With this background of consideration, we ap- 
proach the case of Willetta Huggins with the decks 
clear for the simplification of the problem. In all 
such cases, as in the tricks of the stage, it is the first 
step that counts. The same holds true of the inves- 


tigations of ‘‘psychic’’ mysteries. The uncritical 
observer rushes to the conclusion that fraud has been 
excluded, and in the present case we may readily con- 
sent that the possibilities of any intentional decep- 
tion in the usual sense may be dismissed. The rea- 
son why Miss Huggins is accredited with these un- 
usual senses is through the conviction that her sight 
and hearing are useless. My own opportunity to 
examine Miss Huggins was limited, but was entirely 
sufficient to convince me that vision of colors was due 
to the remnant of sight which she retains. In bring- 
ing objects to her nose as if to smell them, she has 
them near enough to her eyes to see them through the 
slit of vision that she has. I base this conclusion 
not only on the extreme rapidity with which she rec- 
ognized such objects, but on a variety of confirming 
tests. In the first place, the possibility of smelling 
colors meets the consideration that the dye used is 
very different for wool, silk, or cotton, and that such 
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minute differences are entirely beyond the sense of 
smell. There is an early observation that the girl dis- 
tinguished between zinnias that were white and those 
that were striped red and white, a distinction far 
beyond the possibility of olfactory sources but very 
easy to vision. Moreover, her recognition with the 
blindfold indicated that she sees under the blindfold 
as do so many performers. A professional ‘‘mind- 
reader’’ called on me and showed me how, with the 
most careful blindfold, he is still able to play bil- 
liards and whist, by looking down beneath the blind- 
fold. He admitted that he always ran the danger of 
meeting someone who knew how to apply a blind- 
fold, in which case he could do nothing. In the case 
of Willetta Huggins, when a blindfold was applied 
closely under her eyes she was totally unable to dis- 
tinguish colors. Another method was to test her in 
a completely dark room. The notes before me show 
that Miss Huggins, when tested in the dark room 
while an ordinary light was on, sorted colors quite 
correctly though slowly; but with the light extin- 
guished she was unable to do anything at all. I do 
not indicate that these tests are absolutely conclu- 
sive, but cite them to show where the presumption 
lies. Of course, in every practical sense this girl is 
blind and has no central vision whatever; but the 
possibility of a slit-wise vision is by no means ex- 
cluded. 

When we come to the matter of hearing, the situa- 
tion is far more complicated; medical men know as 
well as psychologists how difficult it is to muffle the 
sense of hearing. But they also know that there is 
an enormous difference between enough hearing to 
detect the presence of sounds and even to make 
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coarse distinctions, and the very difficult recognition 
of sounds in order to understand the meaning. We 
all know that the telephone, however serviceable 
when we are speaking a familiar language, com- 
pletely fails in the matter of proper names which are 
unfamiliar and unusual. Usually these have to be 
spelled out in order that one may understand them 
correctly. The further fact, that it is almost impos- 
sible to eliminate sound by any muffling device and 
that a very low sound clearly enunciated carries com- 
plete meaning, will clarify the problem. The very 
supposition that vibrations so minute as these could 
be carried through the finger tips taxes one’s credul- 
ity. I prepared a pair of mufflers by means of model- 
ing wax and sand bags in order to determine whether 
the reduction of the intensity of the sound would af- 


fect the girl’s understanding. I found that it did 
not, from which fact those who would favor the hy- 
pothesis of a vibrational sense, instantly concluded 
that hearing was excluded by this evidence. But 
with my ears muffled in the same way, I was able to 
hear words from 8 to 12 feet distant and spoken in a 
tone of voice hardly above a whisper. 


Those acquainted with the phenomena of hysteri- 
cal deafness will realize how difficult it is to deter- 
mine the actual status of this sense. It would take 
far more careful experiments than have yet been 
made to decide whether this is a case of hysterical 
deception, or whether other factors are involved. 
This would mean that the girl deceives herself in the 
belief that the vibrations conveyed through her fin- 
ger tips make her hear the sounds which really reach 
her through auditory channels. But the psychologic 
laboratory possesses a technic sufficient to determine 
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the matter, if the subject is willing to conform to the 
tests. There is also the fact that when, unknown to 
the subject, the rod that is regarded as essential to 
carry the vibrations was actually not in contact with 
the speaker’s head, she replied to questions quite as 
well as though the contact had been established. 


The purpose of the present statement is to place 
medical men on their guard in accepting conclusions 
of this order, and to call their attention to the techni- 
cal requirements of a really rigid test. I have the 
further purpose of indicating emphatically that the 
tendency to believe in such powers is primarily re- 
sponsible for the neglect of such technical considera- 
tions. Once it is assumed that fraud is excluded, nat- 
urally the ‘‘telepathic’’ and supernormal hypotheses 
are credited. 

Similarly, when it is concluded on insufficient evi- 
dence that this girl has no sight or hearing left, the 
performance is credited to the existence of unusual 
senses. Such conclusions take their form from prev- 
alent beliefs. It is interesting to go back nearly a 
hundred years when a boy in Nuremberg, Kaspar 
Hauser, was supposed to have unusual senses, par- 
ticularly the sense of magnetism. He felt the pres- 
ence of metals, and to pass a hardware shop might 
bring on a convulsion. We know of the hypnotic 
clinics in Paris early in the nineteenth century where 
there were a group of subjects who could hear only 
when contact was made with the abdomen; another 
group professed to see through a mysterious sense 
that would to-day perhaps be described as a human 
roentgen ray penetrating opaque objects.2 Just as 


* Professor Jastrow need not go back so much as a century to cite 
an instance where there is belief in roentgen-ray vision possessed by 
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soon as the tendency to believe in these hypotheses 
fell away, the performances ceased. In many cases 
these were due to hysterical self-deception. Surely 
the lessons of the past are sufficient to indicate that 
this performance is of a similar origin and nature. 

Without in any sense closing the case I believe it 
important to bring these considerations to the atten- 
tion of physicians, whose verdict will naturally be of 
large importance in such cases. The question of mo- 
tive in such performances is a delicate one. We all 
know that the dramatic interest sustains them and 
that this readily reaches the sensational level. The 
journalistic sense delights in tales of this kind and 
gives them wide circulation, while the negative or 
critical opinion is likely to be received as an example 
of undue skepticism. I shall not attempt to diagnose 
these factors in the present case. I shall, however, 
cite from a letter of a blind girl who, despite her han- 
dicap, has made her way through college and who 
writes : 

I am sure that there are very few blind people who think 
that they are the possessors of any unusual powers what- 


some individuals, as witness an account in the Washington Herald 
of September 13, 1922, that tells of the case of Private Hayward 
Thompson of the Marines. After a German bullet had lodged itself 
in Thompson’s brain, he was taken to a hospital where he was physi- 
cally cured, although his mind continued in constant turmoil, A San 
Franciseo surgeon took up the case, and after an operation restored 
the deficient brain to normal condition. Then, continues the account, 
‘*The madman was given back his mentality, with an added gift. He 
could read a newspaper though a pillow was placed between his eyes 
and the printed page. Physicians and scientists marveled but could 
not explain. A week ago Saturday Thompson drove an ambulance 
through the business section of San Francisco. He was blindfolded, 
but he observed and obeyed every trafiic signal. The newspapers have 
given much space to Thompson, the man with the X-ray mind.’’— 
Ep. Annals. 
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ever; though I do know a great many sighted persons who 
cherish this delusion; and as there are among the blind as 
among the sighted a certain proportion whose intelligence 
and self-control is not of the highest, it is not altogether 
surprising that when their sighted friends hold these fancies 
to be true that these, at least some of these, highly sugges- 
tible blind persons should become victims, more or less, 
themselves of the same prepossessions. 

The awkward question cannot be avoided as to 
whether intentional deception encroaches upon the 
self-deception on the part of the performer in this 
instance. As Janet has so well shown, the boundary 
line between deception and self-deception is so uncer- 
tain that one may use the veil of charity and make it 
cover whatever faults it may. That, however, there 
must be a point in connection with these perform- 
ances in which the uncertain boundary line is read- 
ily passed, will be obvious to all. There is enough 
evidence of a hysterical disposition to make it cer- 
tain that the verdict in this case cannot be readily 
reached. My purpose will be accomplished if this 
statement is accepted as a warning and an appeal to 
the medical profession to view such cases in the light 
of the well-known facts of psychology and the his- 
tory of similar cases in the past. 


JOSEPH JASTROW, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF TOUCH AND SMELL? 


Touch is the receptor from which we obtain sen- 
sations aroused by contact of the bodily surface with 
material objects. It ‘‘is a sense world in itself.’’ 
Through the eye we get our sensations of color, mo- 
tion, and an indefinite notion of distance; through 
the ear, sound and vibrations within certain limits; 
through the nose odors; through taste chemical stim- 
ulants; through touch the rest of our mental equip- 
ment. The other senses depend upon touch for the 
verification of their assertions. It is through this 
sense that we perceive the hardness, wetness, resist- 
ance, tenacity, temperature, roughness, shape, and 
numerous other qualities of objects. We have no 
exact standards for determining the sensations ob- 
tained through the other senses, but we do have them 
for determining the weight, resistance or cohesion of 
bodies. Touch is the sense which gives us our idea 
of reality. Inability to discriminate through touch 
the variations in location, quality, and temperature 
of objects is considered an indication of abnormality. 
Not so if there is lack of discrimination for great dif- 
ferences in tone. Illusions and hallucinations of the 
insane occur less frequently through the sense of 
touch than through sight or hearing. 

The organ of touch is the whole surface of the skin 
including the red portions of the lips, the conjunc- 


1 A paper prepared as a seminar study at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
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tiva and cornea of the eye, the mucous membrane 
lining of the mouth and other external openings of 
the body. The outer layer of the skin is richly sup- 
plied with nerve endings—so called free nerve end- 
ings. There are complex corpuscles in the upper and 
deeper layers of the skin which have fairly definite 
functions. The hairs, also, are sense organs and are 
supplied with a highly specialized form of nerve end- 
ing. Investigations have proved that there are dif- 
ferences in local discriminative ability as a result of 
the independence in structure and function of the 
surface of the body. This has furnished conditions 
for dermal education. Adaptation is present in the 
cutaneous sense when the stimuli are pressures or 
temperature. 

There has been confusion in popular parlance be- 
tween sensations from the skin and those from the 
tissues which include the muscles, tendons, and ar- 
ticular surfaces, and which are called the kinesthetic 
senses. These senses enable us to judge of the posi- 
tion and movement of our limbs without help from 
the eye. There is a very close and varied connection 
between the skin and the muscles, in both passive 
and active touch. This is significant when consid- 
ered from the standpoint of mental development. 
There are accommodations of the hand and body to 
facilitate and refine the perceptions of touch. There 
is, also, a functional relation between the kinesthetic 
organs of the inner ear and those of inner touch. 
This gives rise to the question of whether touch could 
function alone in maintaining our equilibrium if 
these kinesthetic organs were destroyed. Touch is 
the only sense that can double on itself, that can at 
the same time feel and be felt. 
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For a large part of this paper, touch will be used 
in its broader sense to include the kinesthetic organs. 


The significance of touch is shown in our common- 
est words which mean to know; perceive means to 
take hold of thoroughly; conceive, to hold things to- 
gether; apprehend, to catch hold of. Mentally we ac- 
cept a thing after we take hold of it. In law, the fun- 
damental character of skin perceptions occurs in a 
peculiar way—a man is arrested only after he has 
been touched. The power of touch to stir emotion 
is known to all of us if we think for a moment of a 
cold plunge, a warm fire, a caress, a kiss, an embrace, 
a slap, or of the shock of an assault. Tactual ex- 
pressions of affection take many forms. From the 
grasp of a hand we obtain data about a person that 
could be furnished in no other way. 

Weber’s discovery of local differences in the dis- 
criminative ability of the skin for compass points 
gave impetus to studies in the skin as a sense organ 
to determine the possibilities of education. Sum- 
marizing early experiments, it was found that: 


1. The distance between compass points felt as two could 
be decreased by practice. This education showed itself on 
the part especially exercised and, strangely enough, the 
symmetrical part of the other half of the body was mark- 
edly increased in fineness for this special discernment which 
was soon lost for both sides, and wholly lost after a month’s 
exercise. 

2. If part of the skin lying between compass points was 
stimulated by an induction current or a light mechanical 
stimulus the sensitiveness for localizing increased. 

3. On the median lines of the body the skin is not so dis- 
criminative for compass points and, after a month’s exer- 
cise of a portion of the skin on the median line between the 
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shoulder blades, there was little or no increase in discrimi- 
native ability. 

4. The ability to localize differs with different people, 
though the ratios between numbers expressing the fineness 
of discrimination for different parts of the skin of one per- 
son are about the same as for another. Generally speak- 
ing, it was found that the more mobile the part of the body, 
the finer the discrimination it possesses. 

Dresslar, at Clark University, made a series of 
studies in the psychology of touch to determine: 


1. How rapid the increase in sensitiveness through prac- 
tice would be under given conditions. 

2. To what extent the transference of this inereased 
power would be. 

3. Whether or not the sensitiveness of the surrounding 
parts would be raised. 

4. The curve for the loss of the power thus gained after 
the exercise of the part had ceased. 


For the first experiment Dresslar used on a man 7 
sq. cm. on the palm side of the lower part of the left 
arm, beginning 5 cm. below the elbow, and on a 
woman a portion of the skin on the right arm 5 sq. 
em. on the palm side half way from the wrist to the 
elbow. An esthesiometer with moderately sharp 
points was used. Sittings were made twice daily, 
with a few exceptions, at the same time, and ex- 
tended over a month. In the beginning, both arms of 
each subject were tested on equal symmetrical parts 
and the discriminative ability of each noted. From 
twenty-five to forty observations of each were made 
at each sitting, with the arm at rest. The subject 
was blindfolded and asked to tell whether one or two 
points touched the skin. The results showed that for 
the woman the distance between the points to begin 
with was 21 mm. and at the end of the fourth week 
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only 4mm. For the man there was a decrease from 
33 mm. to 3 mm. The variation between the morn- 
ing and evening decreased with practice. Dresslar 
drew the general conclusion that the man showed 
slightly greater sensitivity. On the effect of prac- 
tice upon the sensitivity of the skin there is a di- 
versity of opinion. In a study on the ‘‘ Discrimina- 
tion of Cutaneous Patterns Below the Two-Point 
Limen,’’ made by Cora L. Friedline at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1918, the following conclusions are 


reached: 


1. Our results show an extreme delicacy of discrimina- 
tion below the level of the two-point limen. It is possible, 
for instance, to distinguish distances as near together as 
app-2 and 2-5. 

2. The subjects were frequently unable to distinguish 
between the separations presented them because of the fact 
that certain conditions such as physical disability, sugges- 
tion, temperature of the cast, etc., were operative. When 
these conditions were present it was impossible for the sub- 
jects to distinguish between the very widest separations. 

3. Very considerable changes in the limen, which have 
been ascribed to fatigue are probably due to the fact that 
the object of judgment was not kept constant throughout 
the course of the investigation, the limen initially deter- 
mined was in all probability not the limen of clear separa- 
tion, but only some subliminial cutaneous pattern. 

4. We have been able to account for the divergent views 
held heretofore as to the effect of practice on the two-point 
limen. We have shown that the practice effect of certain 
investigators is really not due to practice at all, but rather 
to a shift of attitude on the part of the subjects, involving 
their occupation at different periods of the investigation 
with different cutaneous objects. 
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The second test, for the bilateral transference of 
the effects of education on the skin, was given by 
Dresslar with the following results: 

BEFORE EDUCATING 
Woman Man 


Date Time L.A. R. A. Date Time 
Oct. 10 8a.m. 21mm. 21mm. Oct. 10 8a.m. 33mm. 33mm. 


AFTER EDUCATING 

Nov.10 8p.m. 5mm. 5mm. Nov.11 8a.m. 2mm. 5mm. 

Dresslar maintained from these results that the 
general discriminative ability had not been sharp- 
ened rreatly, but that the education had crossed be- 
cause tests made on adjacent parts of the skin to 
those educated showed at the end of a month a dis- 
criminative ability much inferior to that of the part 
exercised and the corresponding part on the other 
arm. Since tests on the transference of training for 
manual skill have shown cross education, it would 
seem that this might hold for the skin also. If this 
is true, the possibilities are tremendous for the re- 
education and rehabilitation of the injured. 

Dresslar’s next experiment was to measure the 
rate of loss of the increased sensibility of a part. 
The first test was made a week after the experiment 
had ceased, and proved to him that too long a time 
had been allowed to elapse. The table below shows 
the decline of this acquired sensibility in a man: 

Space Judgments 

Date between points Right Wrong 
Nov. 10 5 mm. 40 
Nov. 10 mm. 
Nov. 5mm. 
Nov. 10 mm. 


Nov. 15 mm. 
Dee. 20 mm. 


32 18 
32 18 
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Dresslar made also the following observations: 
that time must elapse between tests for after- 
images to die away; that the discriminative ability 
is less acute at the beginning and the end; that 
greater pressure is required sometimes to make the 
sensation clear and definite; that the same amount of 


pressure on different parts produce different degrees 


of pain; that the discriminative ability is finer when 
two points are pressed to the arm crosswise rather 
than lengthwise. 

Another experiment he made was on open and 
filled space. This was divided into two, a test with 
active, and a test with passive touch. The appa- 
ratus consisted of 18 cards made with a line divided 
into halves, punctured along one of the halves and at 
the ends. The spaces judged were from 2 to 16 cm. 
in length. The cards varied only in the number of 
punctures in the same open space. The results 
showed that the filled space was judged to be the 
longer. As the spaces to be compared increased in 
length, the influence of the filled space was less 
marked. In the test with passive touch, out of 312 
judgments 270 were in favor of the filled space being 
longer. This test was made also with the tactile sur- 
face of the finger tip limited and gave the same gen- 
eral result. The meaning of these results psycho- 
logically is that if ‘‘we have two trains of sense per- 
ception produced in the mind in equal durations of 
time, the one which is made up of the greater num- 
ber of distinct sensations required of the mind a 
greater amount of space in its reference to the ex- 
ternal world, provided, of course, that these trains 
are special at all.’? Would this influence the blind in 
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their estimation of distances and in their use of 
raised print? 

In his study in association and apperception, 
Dresslar made tests with equal weights of varying 
size on school children, and found that they ar- 
ranged them inversely as their order in size, showing 
that illusions are easily built up when suggested 
along lines of firmly fixed associations. Here it was 
the association of weight with size. Adults showed 
stronger associative tendencies than children, in 
spite of the fact of their increased sensibility to 
weight. Thus, he asserted that the elements the 
mind furnishes have more influence in determining 
judgment than the sensations directly received. In 
view of this fact, it seems the blind should be able to 
judge objects of the same size more accurately than 
others because of their lack of visual association with 
objects. 

A test showing the influence of shapes on the judg- 
ment of a series of weights of equal weight and size 
resulted in the more compact object being judged the 
heavier. It would be interesting to investigate to 
what extent form influences the judgments of the 
blind. 

Lurie made several experiments showing the effect 
of a constant stimulus upon touch localization. The 
method used was a 30 mm. square on the left hand 
stimulated with a pressure point at an intensity of 
five. The eyes were closed, and then opened, and 
the subject asked to localize the points. The results 
of Lurie’s work are summarized as follows: 


1. The effect of a constant stimulus upon the subject’s 
ability to localize is to increase the amount of error and 
the proportion of the increase in the amount of error is 
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dependent upon the nearness of the constant stimulus to the 


stimulated area. 
2. The effect upon the direction of error was to create 


the tendency to pull the point stimulated in a direction op- 
posite to that of the constant stimulus. 

In considering the blind deaf-mute, we must re- 
member that the acquisition of habits is in terms of 
cutaneous impulses. According to Watson, ‘‘by 
means of the impulses from the muscles themselves, 
man becomes partially independent of the impulses 
from the so-called higher senses.’’ He says also that 
‘‘most acts, regardless of the sense organ used in 
acquisition, tend as time goes on to approach the 
kinesthetic stage.’’ Accomplished musicians play 
without looking at their instruments, the ‘‘touch”’ 
system is used in typewriting. For the blind-deaf 
the main avenue open to the mind is touch and the 
kinesthetic senses. For the lack of one or two senses, 
nature provides by training the remaining senses to 
greater efficiency in interpreting the information 
furnished by them. With the deaf-blind, touch is the 
sense so trained; with the blind, hearing helps; and 
with the deaf, sight. Education with this group of 
people, perhaps more than with any other, must, as 
Thorndike says, ‘‘arouse, control, and improve mo- 
tor as well as mental response.’’ The extent to 
which the sense of touch can be cultivated is limited 
only by the mentality, training, and environment of 
the child. Each of the five fingers carries its quota 
of information to the active brain, the amount and 
quality increasing with mental development. It is 
fortunate for the blind-deaf that the finger-tips are 
naturally acutely sensitive. 

The sense of touch with the blind has been ex- 
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plored methodically only within the last century and 
a quarter. The education of touch is a fundamental 
part of what may be called special pedagogy of the 
blind. An advance in the treatment and education 
of the blind has followed in the wake of recent wars. 
Since many of the methods used with the blind are 
used with the blind-deaf, the latter class will be con- 
sidered here. 


To Dr. Samuel G. Howe belongs the credit for a 
triumph in pedagogic skill because of his successful 
and ingenious education of Laura Bridgman, who at 
the age of twenty-six months lost sight, hearing, and, 
in part, the senses of taste and smell. By means of 
the manual alphabet and raised letters she was given 
the key to signs for language, for communication 
with others, and for mental development. Before 
that she had had only a slender stock of signs for 
her medium of communication. G. Stanley Hall 
made an experiment of her local discriminations 
through the skin and found that Laura was able to 
distinguish two points at a distance of 0.502 mm. on 
the point of the tongue, 0.708 on the volar side of the 

nd of the right forefinger, 1.2 mm. on the inside cf 
the red edge of the lips, 1.6 on the outside of the lips, 
1.51 mm. on the end of the second finger, 1.8 at the 
end of the third finger, 1.9 at the end of the fourth 
finger, 3.5 mm. on the upper lip just above the end of 
the mouth, 4 mm. at the back of the tongue, 6.71 mm. 
on the forehead between the eyebrows transversely, 
1.7 mm. on the tip of the nose, 3.04 on the point of 
the cheek-bone. Sufficient observations for each ex- 
periment were made to make them reliable. By com- 
paring these tables with Weber’s, Hall found that 
her tactile sensibility, in most of the places mea- 
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sured, was from two to three times as great as that 
of an ordinary person. This exceptional acuteness 
he ascribed to central conditioning due probably to 
the energy she concentrated upon the sensations of 
her tongue, fingers, ete. He found that a drop of 
sugar solution on her tongue or eau-de-cologne held 
to her nose, which she perceived readily when awake, 
were not noticed when she was asleep, but that the 
slightest touch of a fine thread upon her face or hand 
awakened her instantly. Her aeuteness of touch, in 
addition to enabling her to sew, knit, braid, and as- 
sist in small ways about the house, showed itself in 
her ability to learn language through the manual 
alphabet and raised letters, and in her ability to use 
this alphabet and to write. This highly developed 
sense also enabled her to estimate the age of her 
visitors by feeling the wrinkles about the eyes, to 
judge the moods of her friends by touching their 
faces, to conjecture from the tonicity of the muscles 
or movements of the hand the grade of intelligence 
of a person, to remember the hands of her friends 
after vears of absence, to detect the hand of an idiot 
by its flabbiness, to tell the time of day by her watch, 
and to differentiate musical intervals of somewhat 
less than an octave. Had she been taken in time she 
could have been taught speech. James says that 
‘the superiority of her development over other blind 
deaf-mutes on whom attempts at rescue had been 
made, stood for the extreme richness attainable by 
humanity when its experience was limited to the 
sense of touch alone.’’ 

Helen Keller was able to benefit by all that Dr. 
Howe found advantageous in teaching Laura Bridg- 
man. James says there never could have been a 
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Helen Keller if there had not been a Laura Bridg- 
man. Under the instruction of one of Dr. Howe’s 
teachers, Helen Keller comprehended signs on the 
hands, representing objects, in twenty days; one and 
a half months later she recognized the letters of the 
alphabet by touch. A month after she could write. 
In three years, she had a stock of ideas sufficient to 
converse freely. Through feeling the movements of 
the pharynx, lips, and tongue she imitated sounds. 
In one month she learned to speak correctly. She 
learned to read speech by putting her hands on the 
lips of other people. What Helen Keller had accom- 
plished by her ‘‘good right hand’’ is a matter of 
common knowledge. Among some of her very acute 
perceptions through touch are: her ability to esti- 
mate character from the hands of people and to rec- 
ognize them as easily as we do faces; from footsteps 
to judge age, sex, moods, character, and manners of 
the walker. The flutter on a rug tells her that pa- 
pers have blown off. A round thump indicates the 
falling of a pencil, a flat thud a book. Once she 
could feel the vibration of sawing and hammering 
that went on in a barn nearby. Out of doors she per- 
ceives running, stamping, and the rumble of wheels. 
Through the perception of vibrations she gets mo- 
tional qualities. Organ music, thunder, and the 
surging of the sea mean distinct emotional experi- 
ences for her. She is sensitive to the harshness of 
noises, finds cities interesting, but the tactual silences 
of the country pleasing. Atmospheric changes she 
detects readily. Heat and sound waves play upon 
her face in such infinite variety that she seems able 
to surmise what must be the myriad sounds that her 
ears have never heard. In Helen Keller, the sense 
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of smell plays a most important part also. Unlike 
Laura Bridgman who thought and even dreamed in 
terms of tactual experience, she tends naturally to 
reason, think, and draw inferences as if she had five 
senses. Her own explanation is that because ‘‘the 
deaf-blind child has inherited the mind of his seeing 
and hearing ancestors, a mind measured to five 
senses,’’ he naturally forms associations and corre- 
spondences to make up for the lost senses. 

In an interesting comparison between Laura 
Bridgman and Helen Keller, James says people are 
supposed to be touch-, motor-, eye-, or ear-minded, 
and that both of these girls were probably meant to 
be more ‘‘tactile-’’ or ‘‘motile-’? minded than other 
people. Since Helen Keller was the most motor- 
minded person then met with, she was least crippled 
by the loss of her other senses. Her entire thinking, 
he asserts, is in tactile and motor symbols, yet life 
is very fullfor her. Because of the almost morbidly 
moral nature of Laura Bridgman, her thinking was 
in terms of social and exclusive contacts. ‘‘Her re- 
lation to things, only tactile at best, was for the most 
part remote, and hearsay, and symbolic.’’ Accord- 
ing to Sanford, ‘‘developed mental life is not a mat- 
ter of immediate sense experiences, but of the repre- 
sentation and manipulation of sensory and linguistic 
materials.’’ If Helen Keller and Laura Bridgman 
had not been furnished with touch language symbols, 
they would have had a very imperfect mental de- 
velopment. ‘‘This sense of touch,’’ to quote San- 
ford again, ‘‘can serve with the world of people and 
things and, when trained, can serve as a language 
sense almost equal to hearing itself.’’ 

Except for Biblical characters, James Mitchell is 
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the earliest record of a blind deaf-mute we have. 
He was peculiarly sensitive to vibrations conveyed 
through the teeth and, in addition to examining 
things with his hands, ran his tongue over their sur- 
face. Julia Brace, a blind deaf-mute who was dis- 
covered early in the nineteenth century, exhibited a 
remarkable facility in distinguishing between differ- 
ent people, could thread a needle by using her fingers 
and tongue, was skillful in many kinds of needle- 
work, and with a little aid could make her own 
dresses. She was brought in contact with Laura 
Bridgman and placed in Dr. Howe’s school at the 
age of eighteen. The attempt to teach her language 
through raised letters was unsuccessful. 

The blind do not perceive colors through touch. 
A few years ago, however, in the South Carolina In- 
stitution for the Deaf and the Blind there was a girl 
who could invariably distinguish white from colors 
in fabrics, and could also distinguish correctly among 
a few colors. This may have been due to her sensi- 
tivity to the difference in texture caused by the dye. 

Some writers claim that the blind possess the 
power of perceiving objects before there is actual 
contact. Hall states that ‘‘when seeing people are 
blindfolded, they are able to tell which of five or six 
familiar and previously named objects is held before 
the face at a distance of from one to three or four 
feet.’’ He claims that observations on the deaf have 
shown that they have this ability to a great degree. 
Whether this is due to modification of sound waves, 
changes in thermal radiation from the skin, or to 
modification of atmospheric pressure does not seem 
to be determined. A striking example of the degree 
of efficiency to which the tactile sense can be trained 
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is found in Oma Simpson, who was probably born 
deaf, and between the ages of eighteen months and 
four years became blind. She entered the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf when she was eight and was put 
under the instruction of a special teacher who at- 
tempted to use only the oral method—speech and 
lip-reading. Her first word was ‘‘arm,’’ spoken 
three months after she had entered school. 

At the end of her first year, she had 160 words; at 
the end of the second, which had been shortened by 
three months’ illness, she had 350 words. In her 
third year, she was given question forms, taught to 
sew, use a typewriter, and, most important of all, to 
play. At the end of that year, she had a vocabulary 
of 650 words. In her tenth year at school she was in 
the seventh or eighth grade, had a vocabulary of 
2,500 words, and could converse understandingly in 
good English. She uses both the Braille and New 
York Point systems of raised letters. The manual 
alphabet, which has been the principal medium for 
instruction with deaf-blind people heretofore, she 
uses only in her association with those who do not 
speak and read the lips. She never uses it volun- 
tarily. Her lip-reading through the tactile sense is 
by the following methods: 


1. With the thumb resting on the lip, her first and see- 
ond fingers on the cheek and her third and little fingers on 
the chin. 

2. With her hand resting lightly on the throat, her thumb 
placed under the right jaw and her first finger under the 
left jaw, her other fingers falling naturally into positio.. 
on the left side of the neck. 

3. With her hand on the back of the neck. 

4. With her hand on the top of the head. 
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5. Using the position first described, with the speaker 
omitting voice. 

6. With both hands resting lightly on a paper tube into 
which the teacher speaks. 


Oma Simpson’s progress is an achievement for 
education and the cause of rehabilitation of the han- 
dicapped. 

Touch plays a tremendously important part in the 
education of the deaf also. R. O. Johnson, for many 
years head of the Indiana School for the Deaf, says: 
‘‘The psychic development of those who hear and of 
those who do not hear is along a common natural line 
except that, lacking hearing and therefore speech, 
special efforts and methods of education are required 
with the deaf, who naturally present the same gen- 
eral varying normal and abnormal conditions as to 
mental capacity as are presented by those with hear- 
ing and speech.’’ A normal child’s first years of 
learning proceed rapidly before he goes to school 
and he has a fairly good mental equipment when he 
enters. The deaf child, however, receives more or 
less distorted images through vision and is a 
stranger to the world until placed in school at the 
average age of six or seven. 

Regardless of natural endowment, the contrast in 
the early condition of the two illustrates the diffi- 
culties presented in the education of the deaf. Spon- 
taneous speech development occurs only as a person 
is capable of hearing speech sounds both objectively 
and subjectively. Speech acquired in other ways, as 
it must be with the deaf, is an artificial production. 
The eye and the tactile sense are substitutes for the 
ear. Before speech development in a deaf child can 
proceed, he must be trained in the powers of attention, 
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observation, concentration, memory, and imitation 
to prepare the brain for the reception of a more com- 
plex education. This is done through preparatory 
training of the vocal muscles and the senses. Pre- 
paratory gymnastics of the arms, hands, face, and 
tongue are necessary, as well as training in motion, 
color, form, touch, and size. The Montessori didactic 
material has been adopted to meet the needs of the 
deaf, but long before this material was invented, 
teachers of the deaf had used sense materials of their 
own construction. 

To quote again from R. O. Johnson: ‘‘In some 
persons, it is stated that the glosso-kinesthetic cen- 
ter may be stimulated directly through the visual 
word center . . ., as with the deaf-mute and the 
word-deaf (psychic deafness), in teaching them to 
speak in some degree if never having spoken, and 
in retaining speech, in whole or in part, if once ac- 
quired and lost through disease or accident by means 
of drill in speech-reading; but in such cases, as in the 
recall of auditory and visual images of words, and 
therefore of speech, the tactile lines to the brain be- 
come media, ‘for without the sense of touch,’ accord- 
ing to Makuen, ‘we can have no kinesthetic centers 
whatever, and the acquirement of speech would be 
quite impossible.’’ The speech organs of a deaf child 
are usually perfect, though silent because the sense 
which would have prompted their use is silent. The 
eye perceives the muscular movements of the sounds, 
but touch can perceive the vibrations and movements 
which produce sounds and the positions of the organs 
in their utterance. The sensitivity of the lips and 
tongue may help the deaf child in his acquirement of 
speech. Formerly articulation was taught first and 
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voice developed later. Modern educational tenden- 
cies are reversing this process. To develop voice in 
a deaf child and to improve the quality of his voice, 
he is brought into touch relationship withsound. The 
piano is the center of operation. The child’s atten- 
tion is attracted to sound by playing to and for him. 
He is saturated in musical vibration. He feels vi- 
bration and notices that there is no vibration when 
the playing stops. From this, the attempt is made 
to give the idea of the properties of sound. Exer- 
cises to develop the sense of loudness are given with 
the bass drum and the piano. The pitch relationship 
of tones is given with the piano first, and later with 
the voice and other instruments. To develop dis- 
crimination for the quality of sound several instru- 
nents are used, and children distinguish between the 
high pitch of the piano, of the bell, of the flute, and 
of the teacher’s voice. The low and medium pitches 
of these are also recognized. In all this vibration 
work, the bass drum is used as a reflector to teach 
the child to ‘‘hear with his hands.’’ He places his 
hands lightly on the drum and closes his eyes. When 
the minute vibration ceases, he opens his eyes and 
points to the instruments from which vibration came. 
The writer of this paper has worked with children 
practically totally deaf who could distinguish several 
tones or all the tones of an octave played in succes- 
sion, by using the drum. When the children have 
become acquainted with sound, voice development is 
begun. High voice is given, the child perceives it, 
by feeling in the drum, he relates it in pitch to the 
piano, and imitates the tone. He corrects his own 
tone by listening with his hands to what he is saying 
in the drum and comparing it with the tone of the 
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teacher’s voice. Low tones are taught in the same 
way. Totally deaf children have acquired such a 
keen perception for vibration that they could match 
rapidly and accurately the Montessori bells and dis- 
tinguish between instruments without the use of the 
drum. The finger tips are used largely for this work, 
though many children perceive vibrations through 
the feet or other parts of the body. 

Rhythm, the main accompaniment of every activ- 
ity, is an important factor in the speech development 
of a deaf child and is taught through vibration. He 
gets three types of rhythm: the happy, the sad, and 
the march which he expresses in the bodily activities 
of running or skipping, slow walking, and marching. 

Decided joy and interest for the work in tone and 
rhythm have been manifested by practically all deaf 
children with whom the writer has worked. <A gen- 
eral awakening, breath control, and control of the 
vocal organs, development and improvement of re- 
sidual hearing, as well as better articulation, more 
inflexion, emphasis, phrasing, and more general ex- 
pression have been the results of this work. Another 
important result has been an increased quickness 
and efficiency in ail school work. 

The writer knows one deaf girl who took piano 
lessons. As far as could be discovered, she had ab- 
solutely no auditory perception for sound, yet she 
could tell instantly when she made a mistake in play- 
ing. Whether this was due to muscular control, a 
keen sense of harmonic vibration, or to something 
else, has not been determined. 

Vocational and industrial training was employed 
in schools for the deaf long before it was in force in 
schools for hearing children. Not long before his 
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death, the philosopher, William T. Harris, when 
United States Commissioner of Education, alluded 
to this fact in a convention of teachers held at Chi- 
cago. He added that teachers of the hearing had 
much to learn from teachers of the blind and the 
deaf. In tests, on nine-year-old deaf children, made 
in Minnesota, it was found that in manual dexterity 
the deaf child exceeded his hearing brother in rapid- 
ity and accuracy of execution. 

Even as early as the eighteenth century, the impor- 
tance of touch was recognized, as the following quo- 
tation from the French philosopher, Diderot, will 
show: ‘‘I found that of the senses, the eye is the 
most superficial, the ear the most arrogant, smell the 
most voluptuous, taste the most superstitious and 
fickle, touch the most profound and philosophical.’’ 
The limit for touch education has not been reached. 
The degree to which its efficiency can be increased in 
those deprived of the use of any of the senses shows 
the possibilities for the future re-education and re- 
habilitation of the handicapped and those injured in 
industry or war. Its importance in general educa- 
tion is being proved by the increased establishment 
of manual training schools. Those opposed to such 
schools argue that because the workman of the twen- 
tieth century usually employs a machine, the work of 
such schools is of slight benefit. Those who advance 
this argument seem to lose sight of these facts: that 
the better the sense of touch is trained, the greater 
will be one’s manual dexterity; the quicker the sense 
of sight is trained by use, so much the greater will be 
the dynamic force and value of the workman’s mind. 

Titchener says that in the evolution of the human 
race, as man has lifted his head from the ground and 
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become an upright animal, smell has become a 
greatly neglected sense. He affirms, however, that it 
still holds its own in range of quality and intensity 
of discrimination. The area of the olfactory sense 
is not more than five square centimeters and ‘‘con- 
sists of a small saddle-shaped membrane lining the 
roof and sides of each nasal cavity.’’ The sense of 
smell is stimulated by gaseous particles coming into 
contact with the olfactory membrane. Little is 
known about the nature and number of stimuli which 
ean affect the olfactory sense. Fatigue and adapta- 
tion are present with this sense. What the psycho- 
logical cancellations are when one odor is used to kill 
another odor has not been determined. A so-called 
olfactory stimulus is often a tactual, or sometimes a 
tactual and kinesthetic stimulus. The olfactory cells 
are individual sense organs and are nerve cells. 
Without this sense we should be in danger of suffoca- 
tion because we could not otherwise detect poisonous 
gases. Helen Keller says, however, that most peo- 
ple are ‘‘smell-blind and deaf.’’ 

The sense of smell reaches a high degree of effi- 
ciency with certain peoplemorethan withothers. Tea 
tasters have been able to tell by the aroma from what 
district a sample of any of the standard teas was 
brought. Connoisseurs of wines have been able to 
tell where any sample of wine was made, as well as 
its age, by the sense of smell and taste. 

With the exception of Laura Bridgman, blind 
deaf-mutes seem possessed of an acute sense of 
smell. James Mitchell knew of the arrival of 
strangers through this sense and decided whether or 
not he liked them by smelling them. Julia Brace 
sorted clothes in a laundry by this sense and rarely 
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made a mistake. Helen Keller calls smell ‘‘the fallen 
angel’’ and detects through it the changing seasons, 
different animals, an approaching storm, and the kind 
of house entered. When there is no wind, she knows 
the character of the country passed through, and 
can place a hayfield, a country store, agarden, a barn, 
a grove of pines, and a farmhouse with its windows 
open. She can smell a tree at a distance. If this is 
so, it would seem possible that a person could feel 
it at a distance. Helen Keller says that odors give 
her a ‘‘sense of distance or horizon, the line where 
odor and fancy meet.’’ She seems to think that 
smell gives her more idea than touch or taste of the 
way in which sight orhearingfunctions. Exhalations 
tell her about people and what they do. A person 
going from one place to another gives her a scent 
impression of where they have been. She says, 
‘‘human odors are as varied and capable of recogni- 
tion as hands or faces’’ and characterizes masculine 
odors as being stronger, more vivid, and more widely 
differentiated than those of women. To her all in- 
fants have the same odors. Dewey Cantrell, a blind- 
deaf boy in South Carolina, could pass by a rack of 
caps and by smelling each one tell to whom it be- 
longed. It is said that David Grayson can, through 
the sense of smell, distinguish the various spring 
flowers as they creep up through the earth. These 
few instances indicate some of the possibilities and 
pleasures to be derived from the education of the 
sense of smell. 
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GRACE D. COLEMAN, 
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REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET * 


Every great crisis in the world’s history has 
brought forth its Man of Destiny. The shining 
names that gleam in the records of the past owe their 
glory and greatness to no whim of blind chance. 
Where the emergency exists, God raises up the man 
to meet that emergency. We call it chance, but there 
is no such thing as chance. What seems to us the 
merest accident springs from the deepest sources of 
destiny. Always God is working out His purpose. 
In the drama of life, the forward, resistless sweep 
of civilization, each event has its own appointed time 
and place; its own prophet, priest, king, warrior or 
statesman, the chosen servant of God. 

God’s providence is not concerned alone with great 
events which affect empires and nations, though his- 
tory records only these and takes little account of the 
vast mass of mankind that lived and toiled and suf- 
fered and died. God’s love and care extend over 
the little peoples as well as over the destiny of the 
great, and we, the least of little people, His children 
of silence, who dwell in a world of our own, even we 
come under the sway of his infinite mercy and in- 
finite love. 

Centuries ago there were wonder tales told at twi- 
light in Judean villages, awakening in the hearts of 


+ An address delivered at the Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes, Wappingers Falls, N. Y., June 3, 1922, in celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. 
This address was originally recorded in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
of June 15, 1922. 
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the people age-long Messianic hopes. Strange 
stories, spread by word of mouth, told of the Son of 
God walking this earth in the likeness of man, giving 
sight to the blind, healing the sick, raising the dead, 
preaching a new gospel of love and hope, perform- 
ing marvels of mercy on all who sought him with 
faith in their hearts. So one day when He was come 
to a custer of villages on the shore of Lake Galilee, 
they brought to Him one who was deaf and had an 
impediment in his speech. We can picture the scene. 
The curious, clamoring crowd that gathered around 
the Saviour and His disciples. The shrinking figure 
of the deaf man kneeling at the feet of the compas- 
sionate Christ. The lips are mute, but the fettered 
soul looks forth from wistful eyes, trustfully, hope- 
fully, pleading for release from the barriers of 
silence that shut him in. Our Saviour sighed. He 
knew the weight of the affliction that burdened the 
supplicant before Him. He knew the awful loneli- 
ness, the utter isolation that was his lot in life, the 
derision, neglect, and cruelty which an unthinking 
world thrusts upon the unfortunate victim of circum- 
stances. Our Saviour sighed, and looking up to 
heaven spoke only one word, at once a command and 
a prayer—‘‘ Ephphatha’’—and lo! the seal of silence 
was broken. Through the long pent-up avenues of 
sound came the murmur of the astonished multitude, 
the voices of friends lifted in praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, the speech of men welcoming him back to com- 
munion and fellowship long denied. A soul freed 
from its prison house stood up once more a man in 
a world of men. 


Kighteen centuries rolled by before the example of 
our Saviour bore fruit. In that black stretch of time 
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lies hidden a tale of ignorance, cruelty and neglect. 
Only the Church remembered, and here and there at 
long intervals we learn of attempts by monk and 
priest to impart knowledge to the deaf. The seal of 
silence they could not break as the Saviour broke 
it long ago in far-off Galilee. They could ease the 
burden of the silent ones, lighten their darkness and 
inspire them with hope for the future. Then God’s 
appointed time arrived and with it His chosen one, 
the good Abbe de 1’Epée. Surely it was not blind 
chance that led this servant of God to the house 
where dwelt the two little deaf girls, who touched his 
heart with pity for their wretched condition. Hence- 
forth the good Abbe’s time was devoted to the care 
and instruction of the deaf. He founded the first 
school for the deaf in the world in Paris in 1755. 
He gathered within its walls the deaf and dumb of 
all creeds and all conditions of life, financed his enter- 
prise from his own scanty resources and from such 
aid as was grudgingly given by the rich and power- 
ful to whom he appealed. This was the beginning 
of the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes. From 
the Abbe and his successors we received our wonder- 
ful sign language, without which the instruction of 
the deaf would have been retarded for years and 
their lives devoid of much of the inspiration and cul- 
ture that are theirs to-day. 


Another sixty years passed before the blessings of 
education were brought to the deaf of America. 
Again it was a minister of God, the Reverend 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, whom God raised up to 
be the torch-bearer to the deaf of this country. Was 
it chance that directed his meeting with the little 
deaf child, Alice Cogswell? Rather it was the work- 
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ing out of the sure purposes of God. When His peo- 
ple were ready, God sent forth the man to lead them. 
It was France that welcomed Gallaudet andimparted 
to him the system of educating the deaf. France 
also sent to help him her brilliant deaf teacher, Lau- 
rent Clere. In 1817 Dr. Gallaudet founded the Hart- 
ford School for the Deaf, the first institution of its 
kind on this continent. New York followed a year 
later, then Pennsylvania, and to-day every state has 
one or more schools where more than 14,000 children 


are under instruction. 

As the number of graduates increased, it became 
apparent that some provision for their religious and 
social welfare was necessary. The school had done 
its part, sending out into the world well-equipped, 
capable men and women. Their future success or 


failure rested with themselves. Something was 
still lacking to make their lives complete. Christian 
example and precept so carefully inculcated in their 
early training could not be allowed to die without 
peril to the whole man. But how could the teachings 
of the Saviour be kept before them? They were 
widely scattered and isolated from even their own 
kind to an appalling degree. Of churches there were 
many, but none to welcome the deaf-mute and impart 
to him the eternal truths in the eloquent language of 
signs. There was no one to whom they could go for 
aid and comfort in the trials and exigencies of life, 
no one to cheer them in sickness and misfortune, or 
soothe their last hours and make bright with faith 
and hope the dark pathway to the grave. 

Perhaps God waited till He judged His silent peo- 
ple ready. He had given them teachers to guide 
them in the path of knowledge. Now when the time 
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was ripe, he sent them yet another servant to be their 
spiritual leader, their friend and guide to the end of 
life, Thomas Gallaudet, the Apostle to the Deaf, a 
man known and greatly beloved by the deaf through- 
out the world. To-day we gather to do reverent 
homage to his memory, this day the centenary of his 
birth. He rests from his labors, but his works still 
follow him. 

His father founded the first school for the deaf in 
America. His early life was spent in intimate asso- 
ciation with the deaf. He had an understanding and 
sympathetic heart and grew to know the deaf as few 
men have known them before or since. After gradu- 
ating from Trinity College he accepted a professor- 
ship in the New York Institution for the Deaf. It 
was through ministering to a young deaf woman, one 
of his former pupils, in her last illness, that Dr. 
Gallaudet was led to abandon the ease of academic 
halls for the uncertainties of difficult mission work in 
an untried field. His friends sought to dissuade him, 
but the clear call had come to him and could not be 
ignored. 


In 1852 he started a Bible Class for the deaf in 
St. Joseph’s Church. The class soon grew so large 
that removal to more commodious quarters was nec- 
essary. For a while Dr. Gallaudet divided his time 
between teaching at the Institution and his religious 
work in the city. Later he was ordained to the 
_ priesthood, gave up his professorship at the New 
York Institution and devoted his whole time to his 
ministry among the silent people. For several years 
he used the smaller chapel of New York University 
on Washington Square for his services. It was here 
that the Parish of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes 
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was organized in 1852, with Rev. Dr. Gallaudet as its 
rector. Regular services were held on Sundays and 
Holy Days in the sign language. The Prayer Book 
services of our Church with its lessons from Scrip- . 
ture systematically arranged, the special teaching of 
the changing seasons of the ecclesiastical year, and 
with so much that speaks to the eye in its simple and 
dignified ritual, appealed at once to the spiritual 
needs of the deaf and drew large numbers to its fold. 
Providential circumstances led to the acquisition of 
a Church building on West 18th Street near Fifth 
Avenue in 1859, and there for nearly forty years St. 
Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes grew and prospered 
in its beneficent work among the deaf. In 1897 St. 
Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes was merged with St. 
Matthew’s Church. A new church exclusively for 
the deaf was erected on West 148th Street. In 1912 
a Guild House was added to the church and dedicated 
by Bishop Greer in December of that year as the 
Gallaudet Memorial Guild House. 

The evident usefulness of St. Ann’s Church led 
Dr. Gallaudet to extend his ministry to the deaf out- 
side of New York. Missions were established in 
Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
and other places west and south. Dr. Gallaudet di- 
vided his time between St. Ann’s Church and his 
rapidly extending mission field. To supplement and 
make more effective the work, the Church Mission to 
Deaf-Mutes was organized in 1872. Dr. Gallaudet 
was placed in charge as General Manager and the 
Rev. Dr. John Chamberlain called from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to assist him. The mission received a 
new impetus from these two faithful friends of the 
deaf. Besides the strictly religious work and grow- 
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‘ing out of the peculiar nature of the mission, an ex- 
tensive social service was conducted. Guilds and so- 
cieties were organized, frequent literary and social 
meetings held, work was found for the unemployed, 
the sick were taken care of, and the poor had their 
wants relieved. A home for aged and infirm deaf- 
mutes was opened in New York City. Several of 
these unfortunates were rescued from almshouses 
and placed in the home where they could receive bet- 
ter care and attention and be among their own kind. 
Later this beautiful site on the banks of the Hudson 
was acquired and the home removed to this place. 

Dr. Gallaudet was greatly helped in his work by 
earnest, devoted, deaf men, serving as lay readers in 
the widely scattered missions under his care. In 
1876 occurred a notable event—the ordination of the 
Rev. Henry Winter Syle, a deaf man of remarkable 
intellectual attainments. He was the first deaf man 
in the history of the Christian Church to be admit- 
ted to the sacred ministry. He founded All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf in Philadelphia and was for 
many years its pastor. After Rev. Mr. Syle came 
the ordination of the Rev. Austin Ward Mann. Other 
deaf men were from time to time advanced in the 
service of the Church. The vast mission field was 
divided among them under the oversight of local dio- 
cesan authorities, and Dr. Gallaudet was relieved of 
much of the burden he had so long and cheerfully 
borne, thankful that his labors for the cause of 
Christ were appreciated, grateful for the opportun- 
ity to be of service, and willing to relinquish the re- 
sponsibility to the hands of deaf men he had trained 
and encouraged to enter the sacred ministry. 


In this rapid survey, covering a period of almost 
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fifty years, we can do no more than sketch the salient 
features of the work of the Apostle to the Deaf. 

All we see is the accomplishment of a great ven- 
ture of faith, a beneficent work placed on a sure and 
lasting foundation. Back of it all lies the power of 
a single, earnest, consecrated life, a life whose in- 
spiration was the need of his silent children and a 
firm reliance in the power and goodness of God. 
When responsibilities multiplied and difficulties in- 
creased, he was not cast down or discouraged. Often 
the future looked dark, often hope was at its lowest 
ebb; and when it was darkest and most discouraging, 
his prayers were answered, help came and the 
work went forward with a new impetus. 

Isaiah speaks of a day in the glad millenium when 
‘the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, the tongue 
of the dumb shall sing.’’ We have seen how step by 
step God’s wonderful providence watched over his 
silent people, waiting till the time was ripe, sending 
them his chosen servants to accomplish his purpose. 
We in this age and generation have seen the emer- 
gence of the deaf from the bondage of ignorance to 
the light of knowledge and freedom. Foremost in 
the efforts for their advancement stands the Church, 
watching over their welfare, inspiring and sustain- 
ing them in the struggle of life, filling their lives with 
light and hope. Deeply enshrined in their hearts are 
the names of their benefactors, the chosen servants 
of God—the Abbe de 1’Epée, who first led he way; 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who bore the torch on- 
ward; and the Reverend Thomas Gallaudet, friend, 
counsellor, benefactor, and shepherd of our souls. 

JOHN H. KENT, 
Vicar, St. Ann's Church for the Deaf, 
New York City. 


THE DEAF IN THE FOURTEENTH CENSUS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1920 


Announcement has been made by the Department 
of Commerce that 44,885 deaf-mutes were enumer- 
ated in the census of 1920. This is only slightly in 
excess of the number reported as deaf and dumb in 
the census of 1910, when 44,708 were so enumerated. 
The significance of this comparison is better under- 
stood when the figures for the population as a whole 
are also placed side by side. In 1920, the general 
population of the United States, as determined by 
the Census Bureau was 105,710,620, a decided in- 
crease over the number for 1910 when the entire 
population was 91,972,266. The actual ratio of the 
presence of deafness showed a decrease. In 1920, 
there were only 425 deaf and dumb persons for every 
million in the general population as compared with 
486 per million in 1910. Put in another way there 
was in 1920 only one deaf-mute for every 2,350 of the 
general population, while in 1910 there was one for 
every 2,060. 

It is possible, owing to various changes made in 
the method of reporting persons as ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ and the uncertainty as to the comparative 
completeness of the 1910 and 1920 enumerations, 
that the actual rate of decrease in the occurrence of 
deafness is not quite so pronounced as the figures 
seem to indicate. However, the results of the census 
of 1920 may be taken as showing definitely that deaf- 
ness is gradually becoming less prevalent. 
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This contention is borne out by the statistics of 
the more advanced European countries where the 
proportionate ratio of the deaf-mute population has 
for a number of years showed a steady decrease, and 
by the fact that certain diseases which often bring 
on deafness, especially those that beset childhood, 
now respond more favorably as a result of the prog- 
ress made by medical science in their treatment. 

This special census was meant to include only 
‘‘deaf-mutes,’’ a term that perhaps does not meet 
with general approval. The Census Bureau officials 
classed as ‘‘deaf-mute’’ not only those who were lit- 
erally ‘‘deaf and dumb,’’ but also all who lost their 
hearing at an early age—between birth and the 
eighth years—regardless of the fact that in a great 
many cases speech was either retained or subsc- 
quently developed, the assumption being that the 
organs of speech ordinarily are not fully developed 
before the end of that period of childhood. More- 
over, in accordance with the same theory, those who 
suffered total deafness after the age of eight, pro- 
vided they did not lose their speech, should have been 
excluded from the census. It does seemabsurd, as the 
late Alexander Graham Bell pointed out, to label as 
‘‘deaf-mute’’ or ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ a great many 
who, though deprived of the sense of hearing, still 
possess a working command of speech. Such terms 
are plainly in error. The word ‘‘deaf”’ is fully as 
comprehensive, yet far less offensive. 

In order to acquire the basis for a detailed study 
of the occurrence of deafness, it was necessary to 
supplement the information obtained by the census 
enumerators. Accordingly, as was done ten years 
previously, a special schedule seeking facts regard- 
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ing cause of deafness, age when hearing was lost, 
deafness among relatives, etc., was forwarded to 
every person reported as deaf and dumb. Of these 
schedules, 35,026 were returned properly filled out 
and tabulated. This number, representing 78 per 
cent of the total, gave the experts of the Census 
Bureau a better basis for their observations than 
was possible in 1910 when only 19,153, or 42.8 per 
cent, of those enumerated as deaf and dumb returned 
schedules correctly filled out. 

An analysis of the schedules returned showed that 
in 1920 there were approximately six males to every 
five females among the deaf and dumb. This is prac- 
tically the same ratio that has prevailed at each suc- 
ceeding census beginning with that of 1850, much 
higher than the ratio between the sexes in the gen- 
eral population. This seems to lend weight to the 
theory that males, for some reason or other, are 
more susceptible to the diseases which frequently 
cause deafness in children. 

The analysis also showed that of the number of 
deaf and dumb persons for whom schedules were re- 
turned 88.0 per cent were native whites. This pro- 
portion is higher than that of 1910 when it was only 
84.5 per cent. In 1920 the percentage of foreign- 
born white deaf-mutes, based on the schedules re- 
turned, was 7.5, while in 1910 it was 9.6. It must be 
remembered, however, that for more than half of the 
decennial period covered by the census of 1920—a 
period dominated by the World War—there was 
little or no immigration. 

In 1920 only 4.2 per cent of the schedules returned 
were from negro deaf-mutes, as against 5.6 per cent 
at the preceding census. The ‘‘other colored’’ races 
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(comprising Indians, Chinese, and Japanese) made 
up but 0.3 per cent of the total for 1920, practically 
the same proportion as for the census of 1910, when 
it was 0.4 per cent. 

The table given above indicates the geographic dis- 
tribution of the deaf of the United States in 1920, in 
relation to the statistics for the entire population. 

In 1920 New York led in the number of persons 
reported as deaf and dumb, with 4,022, Pennsylvania 
second with 3,299, Illinois third with 2,941, and Ohio 
fourth with 2,763. These states made up the ‘‘Big 
Four’’ in 1910 also, and in precisely the same order, 
although New York, despite its great gain in general 
population, showed an actual decrease in its deaf 
population, from 4,861 in 1910 to 4,022 in 1920. 

In 1920, also, the thousand mark was passed in 
fourteen states aside from the four already men- 
tioned, whereas in 1910 there were only eleven such 
states in addition to the first four. 

The District of Columbia had the highest ratio of 
deaf-mutes to the general population, followed by 
Wisconsin, Maine, Indiana, New Mexico, and Utah, 
in the order named. The presence of the students of 
Gallaudet College and the pupils of Kendall School 
accounts for the leading position of the District of 
Columbia in this respect. Of the others, only In- 
diana and Utah were also among the first six in the 
census of 1910, when the highest ratios were held by 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Indiana, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, respectively. In the states of 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Michigan, the ratio of deaf- 
mutes to the total population in 1920 remained prac- 
tically the same as in 1910. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School.—A special room has been fitted up for 
the use of the cooking classes, of which Miss May Dough- 
erty will be the teacher. New benches have been purchased 
for the cabinet shop. Two more rooms on the third floor, 
each 20 by 45 feet, have been finished off; these rooms will 
be used for sewing and art classes. More grading on the 
grounds has been done. 

The Alumni Association of the American School and the 
New England Gallaudet Association had conventions sched- 
uled to meet at the school from August 31 to September 5. 

The following instructors have been added to the teach- 
ing staff this fall: Miss Edith M. Craven, from the South 
Dakota School; Miss Phyllis M. Ennis, Miss Lois V. Jones, 
and Miss Ruth E. Tyler, of the Virginia School; Miss 
Grace Fields, from the South Carolina School; Miss 
Grace Jerauld, from the Iowa School; Miss Christine E. 
Meyer, from the Austine Institution; and Miss Bertha M. 
Shepard, from the public schools of Hartford, Conn. 


Arizona School.—The school moved into its new quarters 
on the first of August, although there is still a great deal 
of work to be done in grading lawns, laying out roads, and 
other improvements. 

The teaching staff for the present school year consists of 
the following: Miss Eleanor C. Jones, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Miss Rachael Hill, of Stanford, Conn.; Miss Elsie 
Bensing, Miss Julia R. Bateman; Mr. Glenn Stemple, of 
Espanola, N. M.; and Mrs. Clarence J. Settles. 


California School.—The plan of having two sessions a 
day has been adopted, the sessions being 9:00 to 11:50 and 
1:10 to 3:10, with a fifteen-minute recess at 10:30. This 
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change in hours was made chiefly to avoid the necessity 
of getting the smaller pupils up too early in the morning. 

Vice-Principal Francis H. E. O’Donnell, on request, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence owing to nervous 
breakdown. Mr. O’Donnell’s health has been improving 
during the vacation just ended, and it is hoped that he may 
be able to resume his duties before the expiration of the 
year. 

Miss Mary A. Dutch, after forty years of faithful serv- 
ice, has asked to be retired and is the first of the teachers 
of this school to be placed on the pension list of the state. 


Central New York Institution—As no new construction 
is contemplated, the repair work during the summer has 
been only of a general nature. The school is to give an 
exhibit of the industrial department at the State Fair in 
Syracuse. 

Mr. Teddy Miller, of Lebo, Kansas, succeeds Mr. J. Max- 
well Morley as boys’ supervisor, athletic director, and scout- 
master. Mrs. John Schwarz, of Rome, N. Y., has been 
appointed supervisor of girls, and Miss Lillian Burroughs, 
formerly of the Albany Home School, will serve as super- 
visor of the small boys. 


Clarke School.—Dr. Caroline A. Yale, the guiding genius 
of this school, to whom it owes its preéminent position, has 
given up the principalship after an incumbency of thirty- 
six years, previous to which she held the position of asso- 
ciate principal for thirteen years, a period during which Dr. 
Yale and her school have been symbols of the highest type 
of efficiency yet attainable in the education of deaf chil- 
dren. To her, in the role of pioneer and builder, is due 
also in large measure the great development of the oral 
method in this country. 

Fortunately, despite her retirement from the duties of 
the principalship, Dr. Yale will continue to be of service 
to her profession. She will have special charge of the work 
of the Normal Department. 
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Miss Bessie N. Leonard, who has been the efficient teacher 
in charge of the Primary Department for many years, now 
assumes the position of principal, while Miss Frances W. 
Gawith remains as associate principal. 


Colorado School.—Thomas 8S. MeAloney, superintendent 
of the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind and 
formerly superintendent of the Montana School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, succeeds the late Mrs. Belle C. Argo as 
superintendent. Miss Mary E. Griffin, a teacher in the 
school, has been appointed matron and is succeeded by Mrs. 
Freida K. Wagner, formerly of the Alabama School. Miss 
Evelyn Lynes has resigned on account of the serious illness 
of her mother and is succeeded by Miss Margaret Byrns, 
formerly of the [Illinois School. Miss Grace Cranston, a 
graduate of the Sargent School, succeeds Miss Faith Sum- 
merbell as physical director. Mr. Alex Wright, a gradu- 
ate of the Utah School, has been appointed instructor in 
shoemaking. 

The new gymnasium, making a most handsome building, 
has just been completed and will be formally dedicated this 
fall. The old administration building has been torn down 
and in its place a large service building is being erected. 


Gallaudet College-—Dr. Hubert Work, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, delivered the principal address at the fifty-eighth com- 
mencement exercises at the close of the college year, June 
13, 1922. ‘‘Those who cannot react toward their environ- 
ment are classed as socially impossible’’ was the basis of his 
theme. Gradudation essays were read by Miss Meta C. 
Hansman on ‘‘ American Doors’’ and Wesley Lauritsen on 
**Modern Slaves.’’ 

The honorary degree of master of arts was conferred 
upon George M. Teegarden, and the degree of master of arts 
upon Marne Lauritsen and Jean Wolverton. The degree of 
bachelor of arts was granted Wesley Lauritsen, John Jacob 
Marty, Edwin Earl Maczkowske, and Maurice Werner. The 
following received the degree of bachelor of science: Julia 
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Catherine Dodd, Etta May Earsley, Meta Carolyn Hans- 
man, Gertrude Lewis, Edwin Alexander McNeal, and Sara 
Frances Tuck. Truman Ingle obtained a diploma of gradu- 
ation from the Normal Class. 

Miss Charlotte E. Weiss has resigned as instructor in ap- 
plied art and drawing, and in charge of the college women, 
to take a position as State Demonstrator in Domestic Art 
in Wyoming. Her place as instructor in drawing and ap- 
plied art will be filled by Miss Margaret E. Wafter, for- 
merly of the Kendall School. Her duties as instructor in 
charge of the college women will be taken over by Miss 
Grace D. Coleman of the college faculty. 

Mr. James Y. Johnson, instructor in printing, has re- 
signed and his place will be filled by Mr. Frank B. Smith, 
an experienced printer recently employed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Beginning with the fall term, a new course in bacterio- 
logy will be offered under the charge of Mr. William F. 
Mengert. It is planned to offer also more advanced me- 
chanical drawing than heretofore. 

Miss Sarah H. Porter, of the Normal Department, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence. Her duties will be 
divided among Miss Grace D. Coleman and Mr. Fusfeld of 
the college, and Miss Ida Gaarder, principal of the Kendall 
School. 


Improved Instruction.—A number of important improve- 
ments were made during the past summer vacation. One 
was the addition of five reoms to the present hospital. This 
extension was built at a cost of about twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

At the close of school in June, Miss Barbara Macdonald 
and Mrs. K. W. Couse, substitute teacher, tendered their 
resignations, and owing to ill health Miss Evelyn G. Davis 
was given a year’s leave of absence. Miss Stella Lutz, of 
the Albany Home School, and Misses Mary W. Robinson 
and Gladys Gifford, members of the class of teachers in 
training in this school, were appointed to fill the vacant 
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positions. Mr. Louis J. Silverstein has been added to the 
corps of instructors. At the close of the school year, Miss 
Mary F. Austra resigned as instructor in plain sewing and 
embroidery. A reorganization of the industrial department 
made it unnecessary to appoint a successor to Miss Austra. 


Kendall School_—Miss Mary D. Deem resigned near the 
end of the year to take a position in the Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis, and her place will be filled by Miss Marion Smith, 
a graduate of the training class at the Pennsylvania Oral 
School at Scranton. The vacancy made by the promotion 
of Miss Margaret E. Wafter to the faculty of Gallaudet 
College has been filled by the appointment of Miss Dorothy 
Hay, a graduate of the Manual Training School, Oswego, 
New York. 

The manual training shop for the smaller boys will be 
moved from the basement quarters of the Kendall School 
to larger and better quarters in the Laboratory Building. 

Meetings of parents and teachers were held regularly 
during the past year and topics of general health, includ- 
ing diet, care of teeth, proper clothing, and also discipline, 
were taken up. These meetings will be continued during 
the coming year. 


Kentucky School.—At the close of school in June, the 
following teachers and officers resigned: Mrs. Stella Y. 
Christman, a teacher in the oral department; Mr. Frank N. 
Christman, supervisor of the older boys and teacher in the 
manual department; and Miss Cary Willis, supervisor of 
the older girls. To fill the vacancies, the following were 
appointed: Miss Mattie Robinson, to succeed Mrs. Christ- 
man; Mr. A. D. Martin, to succeed Mr. Christman as teacher 
and to act as director of athletics in the boys’ department; 
Miss Mary Woolslayer, recently of the Virginia School, to 
succeed Miss Willis as girls’ supervisor and to be teacher of 
physical culture; and Mr. John Payne, to be supervisor of 
the older boys. In addition to the above, Miss Mary Timony 
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was appointed teacher of domestic science, and Miss Lida 
M. Anderson instructor in drawing and art. 


Margate Royal School, England.—On Friday, June 30, 
1922, Miss Charlotte E. Hare was the guest of honor at a 
complimentary dinner and social evening at the school, on 
the occasion of her retirement from her work as a teacher 
of the deaf, after forty years of exceptional and meritorious 
service. 

As a token of appreciation of her services, Miss Hare was 
the recipient of a presentation, made by the chairman of 
the house committee of the school, G. J. Allen, Esq., J. P. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Richard Elliott, the former 
headmaster of the school, now retired; Mr. Madden, the 
secretary, and Mr. J. O. White, the present headmaster. An 
enjoyable program of song and dance concluded the pro- 
ceedings. Miss Hare will make her home at Margate. 


Maryland State School—During the summer months ex- 
tensive repairs were made at this school. An entire new 
heating system throughout the main building has been in- 
stalled together with a new cold-water system, which, with 
the installation of conduits and new electric wiring in the 
basement, called for an expenditure of approximately 
$25,000. The stone barracks building, that dates back to the 
time of the Revolutionary War, has been supplied with a 
new porch and improved by other necessary repairs to the 
outside woodwork. 


There occurred but one change in the personnel of the 
staff of the academic department for the coming year: Miss 
Mildred Caswell, formerly of the New York Institution, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Miss Fannie E. Thompson. Miss Wanita E. Gay, in 
charge of the home economics department, resigned to be 
married; her place will be taken by Miss Alva Gaarder, 
who recently has been in charge of extension work in home 
economies in the high schools of South St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Eighth Quadrennial Reunion of the Deaf of Mary- 
land was held at the school June 11-13, with an unusually 
large attendance of over two hundred guests enrolled. At 
this gathering the organization of an alumni association was 
perfected. 


Mississippi Institute.—At the close of the last session the 
following teachers retired: Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Numbers, 
Miss Jolliette E. Constantine, and Miss Maud Carter. The 
places thus made vacant have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Emma Dobbins, of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion; Miss Lucy Wilmot, of the West Virginia School; Mrs. 
Ettie Ryals, formerly a teacher in the Oklahoma School; 
and Mrs. W. A. Scott, who re-enters the work. In the voca- 
tional department Mr. Elbert Lane, formerly of the Ken- 
tucky School, takes the place of Mr. Luther Donathan as in- 
structor in carpentry and cabinet-making. Mr. James Nel- 
son, of Faribault, Minn., a deaf man with wide experience 
in commercial shops, sueceeds Mr. Curtis Dawkins ag in- 
structor in shoemaking and repairing. 


Missouri School.—It is with great sorrow that we have 
to record the death of Superintendent William C. McClure 
on July 13, fifteen days after an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. McClure, young in years, possessed a maturity of 
vision that enabled him to rise quickly to a position of lead- 
ership in our work. The son of deaf parents who are them- 
selves distinguished teachers, his life-work came to him as 
his heritage. After graduation from Center College, Dan- 
ville, Ky., he obtained his special training in the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College, and began his career as 
a teacher in the Missouri School. During the war he en- 
listed in the navy where his ability soon gained him the 
rank of ensign. Mr. McClure later returned to his class- 
room at the Missouri School, but very soon afterward was 
elected head of the North Dakota School. In one year, his 
compelling enthusiasm brought about a complete renovation 
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in the spirit and work of that institution. In the fall of 
1921 he returned to the Missouri School, this time as its 
superintendent. To have attained to so responsible a posi- 
tion at the age of thirty speaks well for the confidence in 
which others held him. Here, also, in the short stretch of 
one school year, he accomplished much toward making it 
a model school. 

The untimely passing of William C. McClure is a great 
loss to our cause. 


Montana School.—The following are the new teachers 
appointed: Miss Anna Hollman, Miss Retta Williamson, 
and Miss Laura Armstrong. This means the addition of 
one extra teacher, owing to the fact that the school has 
grown during the last year. 


North Carolina School.—Miss Ann Gibson resigned from 
the position of supervising teacher at Goodwin Hall to teach 
elsewhere, and her place is taken by Miss Fannie E. 
Thompson, formerly a teacher in this school for many years, 
but more recently of the Maryland School. In addition, the 
following were elected to fill vacancies: Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Divine, from the Washington State School; Miss Kathleen 
M. Scott, from the Ontario School; Mrs. Edith Study, from 
the West Virginia School; Miss Abbie Palmer, Miss Joanna 
Ballou, Miss Mary Dunlap, Miss Gertrude Wildt, and Mrs. 
Lydia B. Kennedy. 

Miss Pattie Thomason, for several years educational prin- 
cipal, was married during the summer, but will continue 
in the principalship the coming session. The normal train- 
ing class will consist of five students. 


Tennessee School.—A clipping from a Tennessee news- 
paper, appearing in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of September 
7, 1922, gives these details regarding important changes 
contemplated for this school : 


Erection of necessary buildings for the Tennessee School for Deaf 
and Dumb, on the Dickinson homestead tract, at Island Home, which 
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is acquired by the State in exchange for the institution’s property 
in the heart of Knoxville, will start soon. It will be on what is a 
portion of the original Island Home farm of the late Col. Perez 
Dickinson. The transfer does not include Dickinson’s Island in the 
Tennessee River, nor any part of the Island Home park residence 
section. 

H. H. Galbraith, owner of the Dickinson property, which is given 
immediately to the State and $250,000 in cash or its equivalent, in 
exchange for the deaf and dumb school property in the city, which 
the State retains for two years, announced that a stock company 
composed of fifteen of the city’s prominent business men has under- 
taken the transaction as an investment. He said if the city of 
Knoxville wishes to acquire the property as a community center ample 
opportunity to do so will be given. 

The State of Tennessee already has a magnificent new school build- 
ing plant planned for the Dickinson farm that will become the seat 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf and Dumb, It will cover the 
large tract of land situated immediately east of the Galbraith home, 
which now stands upon an elevation reached by a gradual ascent from 
the east end of the boulevard through Island Home Park. The Gal- 
braith residence will be remodeled by the State for use as an admin- 
istration building for the institution. The new building will be co- 
lonial in style and of brick. It will probably be three stories high. 
An athletic field is also to be built. The sum of $250,000 will be 
expended on new buildings. 

The large dairy barn located on the farm and which was built 
by Col. Dickinson is to be retained by the State, and its use will be 
merged into the operation of the new institution to be created. Two 
other large barns will probably be removed, as they stand in the way 
of the proposed new school building. 

The farm has been owned by Mr. Galbraith since soon after the 
death of Col. Perez Dickinson, almost twenty years ago. Island Home 
Farm is to East Tennessee what Belle Meade Farm is to Nashville. 
It is a part of the city and regarded as one of nature’s truly lovely 
spots. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘The Socially Inadequate.’’—In this year’s January is- 
sue of the Annals attention was called to a publication 
issued by the Bureau of the Census in which the attempt 
was made to classify those state and federal institutions in 
the United States that come ordinarily under the heading 
of ‘‘defective, dependent, and delinquent.’’ Within this 
classification were placed a good number of our state schools 
for the deaf, though why some should have been included 
and others—even in the same state—were omitted, is not 
easily understood. The compiler of the information, Harry 
H. Laughlin, himself voices objection to the term ‘‘defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent’’ as being an alliteration 
that has become merely a scrap-basket title. Out of the 
depths of research in many departments of social science, 
he proposes, in an article in the American Journai of Socio- 
logy, July, 1921, that the designation ‘‘socially inadequate”’ 
is much more appropriate, and as such should be adopted 
by all students of social structure. His justification for the 
choice of this term is that it carries with it more of a gen- 
eral designation than do the words ‘‘defective, dependent, 
and delinquent,’’ it is shorter and more to the point, and 
lastly, it implies ‘‘a condition whereby the individuals in- 
cluded are unable to meet the demands of organized society 
in properly caring for themselves, and in behaving toward 
their fellows in the manner required of useful citizens.”’ 
However, the writer hastens to add that ‘‘the expression in 
itself connotes nothing concerning hereditary nature, per- 
manency, prognosis, blame, custodial care, or past social 
value. It means simply that now the individuals included 
within the general group need social attention.”’ 

To determine whether the term ‘‘socially inadequate”’ as 
a substitute for ‘‘defective, dependent, and delinquent’’ 
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would meet with general approval, Dr. Laughlin sent in- 
quiry to 576 state institutions that lay within the scope of 
his study. Of that number, only three objected to the 
classification. 

One was a United States Naval Home, which objected to being 
included in the classification ‘‘ defective, dependent, and delinquent.’’ 
Later on, however, when the nature of the study and the full con- 
notation of the term ‘‘socially inadequate’’ was explained, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy withdrew the objection. The other two objections 
were made by schools for the deaf. However, the principals of most 
of such schools recognized immediately the fact that they were deal- 
ing with persons handicapped on account of their deafness, and did 
not object to the classification. They understood that in a general 
survey of social handicap it was proper that their schools be in- 
eluded with other groups of persons whose articulation with the or- 
dinary social life of the community was quite different from theirs. 

Nevertheless, we are not convinced that ‘‘the princi- 
pals of most of such schools’’ endorse such a classification. 
Surely, social science is exceeding itself when it attempts 
not only to sort individuals, but also to perpetuate an 
injustice toward them with an ill-favored designation. 

The article in question closes with this paragraph: 

Summarizing the problem, it appears appropriate to use the gen- 
eral title ‘‘socially inadequate’’ as quite properly and accurately 
including all of the social groups in need of special restraint, direc- 
tion, or care, of which general group the following specific classes are 
definite subgroups: (1) feeble-minded; (2) insane; (3) criminalistic 
(including the delinquent and wayward); (4) epileptic; (5) in- 
ebriate (including drug habitués); (6) diseased (including the tu- 
berculous, lepers, and others with chronic infectious segregated dis- 
eases); (7) blind (including those with seriously impaired vision) ; 
(8) deaf (including those with seriously impaired hearing); (9) de- 
formed (including the crippled); (10) dependent (including orphans, 
old folks, soldiers and sailors in ‘‘homes,’’ chronic charity-aided folk, 
paupers, ne’er-do-wells). 

We cannot leave this matter without first suggesting the 
addition of another subgroup to those who may be termed 
the ‘‘socially inadequate,’’ which, for the sake of continu- 
ing the category, we shall call (11), to include all those 
who are so sorely afflicted with pedantic blindness that they 
knowingly place an unwarranted stigma upon a large group 
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of citizens who are absolutely socially adequate, even 
though they chance to be deaf. 


The Welfare of the Deaf in England.—Details concern- 
ing a special appeal recently issued by the National Bu- 
reau for Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf of 
England appeared in the Lancet, issue of August 12, 1922. 


Since its foundation in 1911, the Bureau has helpel to codrdinate 
the numerous organizations for the deaf. It has brought together 
for purposes of discussion many persons interested in all aspects 
of their welfare, and has collected and classified information, main- 
tained a valuable library, and answered many inquiries relating to 
such varied matters as lip-reading, employment, electrical aids, pri- 
vate and public schools for deaf children, higher education for the 
deaf, and how to deal with quacks. It has provided information for 
Government Departments and public authorities. The Bureau drew 
public attention to the causation and prevention of deafness by 
means of a series of lectures—delivered in 1912 by Dr. J. Kerr Love, 
and later issued in book form—which constitute an indispensable 
basis for further research, and has also published a useful ana much- 
needed handbook of information relating to the deaf, the only work 
of its kind available. Immediately before the war the Bureau 
brought together a representative gathering in order that a practical 
scheme might be formulated for the foundation of a National Train- 
ing College of Teachers of the Deaf. The war prevented further 
work on this scheme, but it may be said that the foundation of the 
present Chair of Deaf Education, at Manchester, by the late Sir James 
E. Jones, was largely due to this movement. The war left the Bureau 
in a condition described in the appeal as one of ‘‘ partial functional 
paralysis.’’ There is ample provision for the education of deaf chil- 
dren in the 51 day and residential schools established throughout the 
country by private philanthropy, or by municipal and county educa- 
tion committees, but much remains to be done with regard to school 
attendance and to the evolution of the best teaching methods. There 
is no general provision for suitable education or technical training 
of the adolescent deaf, whilst the work for the adult deaf everywhere 
languishes for want of public support. An organization such as 
the National Bureau is, therefore, required to codrdinate isolated ef- 
fort, to bring together agents and interested people for concerted 
action, and to carry through a national policy. The appeal is signed 
by Mr. Macleod Yearsley (Acting Chairman of the Bureau) and 
Messrs. G. Sibley Haycock, Arthur J. Story, and Albert Smith, who 
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express the opinion that the future functions of the Bureau should 
be briefly as follows: (1) assistance and education of the adolescent 
deaf by getting into touch with the various schools and societies, and 
by conference and otherwise seeking to unify their experiences and 
results; (2) continuance of the work of codrdination and of general 
assistance to the deaf in which it has been so successful in the past, 
with the creation of an efficient publicity department; (3) institu- 
tion of a medical department which should (a) stimulate prompt and 
efficient treatment of children deaf or threatened with deafness, in 
the pre-school period as well as during the scholastic age, and (b) 
promote and assist by all means in its power the studies of causation 
and prevention; (4) institution of a political department to urge 
the earlier education of deaf children and their higher education 
after the age of 16, and establishment of a college or colleges for 
higher education or technical training in Great Britain, analogous 
to those already existing for the deaf in the United States and for 
the blind in England; (5) a legal department, controlled by a so- 
licitor, to provide expert advice with regard to legislation and other 
matters. A questionnaire is appended to the appeal, asking for in- 
formation under five headings: (1) as to whether the reorganization 
of the Bureau on the lines indicated would meet with support; (2) as 
to the constitution of a council to include representatives of teachers 
of the deaf, of missions and after-care organizations, of the medical 
profession, and of those whose work is the training of teachers, with 
the possible addition of others connected with public life and in- 
dustry; (3) as to the increase of the income of the Bureau from 
under £400 per annum to a necessary minimum of £1,000; (4) as 
to the existence of any funds which might be devoted to the uses 
of the Bureau; and (5) as to the existence of persons, societies, or 
organizations interested in the deaf or likely to assist the Bureau 
financially. It is hoped that replies will be received from the au- 
thorities who have been circularized before October 31st of this year, 
in order that the work of reorganization may not be delayed. 


Death of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell.—The death of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell on August 2, 1922, at his summer 
estate at Beinn Bhreagh, Nova Scotia, marked the passing 
from the ranks of educators of the deaf of one of its com- 
manding characters. Inventor, scientist, teacher, his ac- 
complishments in each of these roles made him an outstand- 
ing figure. It is no small comfort to us that his greatest 
contribution to civilization, the telephone, was virtually the 
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outcome of his studies as a teacher of the deaf. As he 
began his career, deeply concerned in the welfare of the 
deaf, so he remained to the end, ever alert to what he sin- 
cerely thought would best serve their interests. He was one 
of the eternal builders; where others conquered by devas- 
tation, he conquered by the genius of construction. As 
such, posterity will come to revere him in company with 
the few great benefactors of history. 


Athletics in Our Schools —A most encouraging sign of 
the times is the elevated tone of athletics in our schools for 
the deaf. This is due in large part to the fine type of per- 
son chosen to conduct this phase of the school activities, and 
most of our schools have been quite fortunate in this respect. 

During the summer months, Mr. Vernon C. Birck, in- 
structor of physical education at the Missouri School; Mr. 
S. Robey Burns, physical director at the Illinois School, and 
Mr. Joseph W. Bouchard, athletic director at the Hartford 
School, pursued special courses at different universities in 
the management of athletics, with the intent of bringing 
improvement to their work. This redounds to the credit of 
these young men, each formerly a stellar athlete at Gallau- 
det College, as well as to their school authorities in encour- 
aging them to undertake the special study. Such a policy 
promises well for the deaf boys in their care. 


Calculating Percentage of Hearing—Dr. Harold A. 
Fletcher, in an address before the section on laryngology, 
otology, and rhinology at the seventy-third annual session 
of the American Medical Association, St. Louis, May, 1922, 
declared that present attempts to estimate the proportion 
of loss of hearing in individuals seem to be pure guesswork ; 
in one instance a study of the reports made by three dif- 
ferent physicians on the same case showed them differing 
as widely as 65 per cent, even though each physician used 
the same tests. 

Dr. Fletcher himself proposed a new method whereby 
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hearing can be more accurately estimated by using a sys- 
tem of weights or values allotted in proportion to the value 
of the tests. The emphasis in this new scale is to be placed 
not upon unimportant tests, but upon those that will show 
the extent to which a person’s impairment in hearing preves 
an actual disability in the activities of his daily environ- 
ment. Tests by watch tick and tuning fork would be rele- 
gated to a minor position. Out of a total of a hundred 
weights, Dr. Fletcher would assign half to the tests with 
voice, any decrease in the percentage for this series to be 
determined by the degree to which the voice at successive 
distances is, or is not, distinguished. The whisper, next in 
importance in every-day life, he would rate as 30, and the 
tests with watch tick and tuning fork at 10 each. In dis- 
cussion, it was pointed out by Dr. M. A. Goldstein that be- 
fore such a seale could come into established use, it would 
be necessary in the tuning fork tests to standardize tuning 
forks and methods of using them, for at the present time 
there is great variety in the manner in which even experts 
handle these instruments. 


A Progressive-Minded Legislature—A highly commend- 
able reform recently enacted by the legislature of the state 
of New York is an illustration of the maxim that time and 
intelligent effort produce notable results. George A. Hall, 
who is executive secretary of the New York State Commis- 
sion to Examine Laws Relating to Child Welfare, makes 
the following interesting report, in the May 1922 number 
of the American Child, of what was done to improve the 
status of the deaf child before the law. 

Both Governor Miller and the Child Welfare Commission were 
impressed with the anomalous situation found in the existing law 
governing the granting of public aid to deaf and dumb children and 
therefore recommended remedial legislation on this subject. Under 
provisions of the education law, prior to the last session of the Leg- 
islature, deaf and dumb children otherwise eligible could be edu- 
cated in institutions at state expense only after reaching the age of 
twelve. Those under twelve years of age, if they were to be given 
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the advantages of such educational facilities as their condition re- 
quired, in one of the private institutions established for that pur- 
pose, must be granted their appointment as county charges by local 
poor officials, This distinction appeared to the Commission mani- 
festly an unnecessary discrimination and a more just arrangement 
seemed to be that deaf and dumb children should be made—as the 
blind children now are—the specific beneficiaries of the state for edu- 
cational purposes without regard to age. <A bill was drafted in har- 
mony with the views of the state department of education and the 
state board of charities, and approved by the Commission (chapter 
327 of the laws of 1922). It provides that hereafter deaf and 
dumb children 5 years of age and upward shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment as state pupils at state expense in one of the institutions 
authorized by law for the deaf and dumb. 


A Man of Mystery.—The account that follows appeared 
as a dispatch from Rome in the New York Herald of July 
16, 1922: 

A strange case growing out of the war is the mystery of a deaf- 
mute in the Bologna hospital who lost memory, speech, and hearing 
in the bombardment on the Austrian front and has not the faintest 
idea who he is. 

For four years one family after another has claimed him until now 
he has almost as many parents as Italy’s unknown soldier. In Bo- 
logna Lady Emma Zamorini became interested in the man and sent 
his photograph all over Italy and Europe, precipitating a torrent 
of letters and telegrams claiming the mysterious soldier as a son or 
husband. 

When the Government was induced to give free passage to would- 
be parents and wives, countless pilgrimages began to Bologna, but 
the unfortunate man remained nobody’s. Recently an old couple and 
& young woman, claiming to be the man’s parents and wife, respec- 
tively, arrived in Bologna. After viewing several soldiers stripped 
to the waist, they fell upon the deaf-mute, showering him with kisses. 
The man of mystery showed no filial emotion, but seemed interested 
in the girl, who said she was his spouse. 

The visitors identified him as Maximilian Menichetti, but the sus- 
picions of the authorities were aroused by the solicitude of the self- 
styled wife in the amount of pension received by the deaf-mute. In- 
vestigation soon disclosed the fact that the real Menichetti was killed 
in the war and the girl was looking for a new provider. 

Meanwhile another family arrived from a remote province with 
the village priest and documents virtually identifying the deaf-mute 
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as Raphael Fanaro. When the aged mother embraced the soldier, 
tears rolled down his cheeks, but he immediately repulsed her. 

Evidently he has decided to adopt the other family, and he seems 
contented with his new wife. She now confesses that her dead soldier- 
husband made her unhappy with his continual scolding, and says she 
much prefers the deaf-mute, who has never spoken an unkind word. 

We are strongly tempted to class the narrative just given 
as one of the forerunners of the great volume of fanciful 
tales which, in the course of time, will arise as after- 
thoughts of the great war recently closed. The poor man in 
question could not have been sent into battle without some 
means of identification on his person. The story carries 
with it a sordid tinge; we trust those that follow will be 
couched in more heroic temper. 


Gruesome News.—A heartrending event of the past sum- 
mer has cast gloom over the Mackay Institution at Mon- 
treal. Two of its pupils have made their last response to 
an earthly roll-call. Excerpts from the Montreal Daily 
Star, August 16, tell of the horrible occurrence in which 
they lost their lives. 

With roaring flames covering them as a blanket, four little Jewish 
boys, ranging in age from 14 to 16 years, plunged and plunged again 
into the burning Hebrew Orphans’ Home at Shawbridge, Quebec, 
shortly after midnight last night, returning each time with smaller 
boys who were imperilled. 

In the graying dawn, when the roll-call was taken by officials of 
the institution, the grim parade gave the list of victims as 12 per- 
sons, ten of whom were under 14 years of age. Among these were 
Joseph Feikleson, 10, and Louis Spitznick, the latter a cripple of 
14 years, both deaf and dumb, who had been sent out for a holiday 
by the McKay Institution, of which they were inmates. 

Louis Spitznick had been allowed to go to Shawbridge in the hope 
that he would regain his health, but as he knew only the language 
of the dumb, it was arranged that his little pal, ‘‘Joey’’ Feikleson, 
should accompany him as a companion and playmate. 

According to P. Jordan, mayor of Shawbridge, the orphanage was 
a three-story one, ground floor and two upper stories, about a hun- 
dred feet front and thirty feet deep. There is no fire fighting ap- 
paratus in Shawbridge except pails, with which citizens helped to 
protect surrounding property. 
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The Home at Shawbridge, it seems, was used as a sum- 
mer place for the children who throughout the remainder 
of the year are cared for in Montreal. Sad to say, the 
‘*holiday’’ which they were enjoying in this fire trap would 
have been over in two weeks more. 


Touch and Smell.—Elsewhere in this issue is a discussion 
of the role played by the senses of touch and smell. In- 
stances of the refinement of one sense to offset the handicap 
imposed by the impairment of one or more of the other 
senses always have a particular appeal, especially for the 
student of education. The following letter to the New 
York Herald of July 3, 1922, signed by T. A. H. of Newark, 
N. J., tells of the remarkable efficiency of the sense of touch 
acquired by a blind man: 


The account of the tests as to smell and touch passed by Willetta 
Huggins before the Chicago Medical Society brings to my mind Tom 
Walsh, for many years a newsdealer in Paterson. 

He was totally blind. He had half a dozen boys carrying news- 
papers for him, of whom I was one. Occasionally a boy would fail 
to show up at 5:30, the usual hour for morning deliveries. I often 
saw Mr. Walsh take the route himself. He not only would travel 
from house to house but would deliver correctly the newspaper his 
patron wanted. I recall watching him time and again as he used his 
finger tips to distinguish the different newspapers. 

Mr. Walsh would travel the streets of New York downtown alone 
and purchase goods for his newspaper and stationery store. He car- 
ried a cane. Almost every person in Paterson in those days knew 
Tom. 

Tom Walsh became blind when a boy as the result of an attack 
of smallpox. He attended a school for the blind. One night a 
preacher was scheduled to deliver a lecture to the boys. This 
preacher was known as anti-Irish. Tom and a pal, Tom Stanton, also 
blind, early in the evening stuffed the gas jets with soap. There was 
no lecture. 


Another item, in a recent number of the Industrial Bul- 
letin, reporting a rather unusual case in which the loss 
of the sense of smell was involved, had this to say: 


‘¢Loss of smell’’ was the unusual ground upon which the Albany 
claims division, Bureau of Workingman’s Compensation, was re- 
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cently asked to award compensation. The claimant was J. F. Gal- 
braith, of Troy, N. Y., a grain inspector for a milling firm, who was 
injured in January, 1920, when struck on the nose while at his work. 
His claim for disability was allowed but a claim for facial disfigure- 
ment was disallowed. 

A short time ago Mr. Galbraith applied to the department to have 
his case reopened and at the hearing before Referee Abbott at Albany 
put forth the claim that his accident had resulted in the loss of smell, 
for which he thought he was entitled to compensation because the 
injury had a marked effect on his ability to inspect grain. He ex- 
plained that his work required him to inspect grain in several ways, 
one of which was to smell it to determine whether it was moldy, and 
that with his sense of smell gone he had a reduced earning power. 

Referee Abbott disallowed the claim when he found that Mr. Gal- 
braith’s wages were considerably more now than when the accident 
happened, and that therefore claimant had not suffered in his earn- 
ing power. 


Sound Vibrations—Experiments have shown, it is said, 
that sound vibrations, or sound waves, are subject to an in- 


finite variety of degree. A vibration of sound with an am- 
plitude of less than one twelve-millionth of a centimeter is 
supported to be still strong enough to affect the sense of 
hearing, but would be so short that it would be necessary 
to increase it a hundred times before the most powerful 
microscope could make it visible, assuming it were capable 
of being seen at all. It is claimed, also, that certain high 
notes are inaudible to old people, but are easily distin- 
guished by young persons. 


Other experiments recently conducted, about which we 
hope to give greater detail later on, seem to indicate that 
in bats the sense of hearing is so keenly tuned that it en- 
ables these creatures to respond to sounds that are beyond 
the range of the human ear. 
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